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fhove: Act III of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ at Bayreuth. (Note the bareness od 
the stage). 


Below: Act I. Settings by Wieland Wagner. Photos Fritz Schwennicke. 
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Summer Festivals: Ill 
Bayreuth (i) 


Tristan und Isolde (July 23) 

The new Bayreuth conception of Wagnerian music drama was discussed 
at length in the national and musical press last autumn (including last 
October’s OPERA), and it would be pointless to go again into the reasons, 
mostly economic, which made Wolfgang and Wieland Wagner scrap old 
traditions, with their realistic and heavy stage sets and trappings, and 
substitute in their place the utmost simplicity in stage design and costume. 

One might have thought that Tristan shorn of all its four square scenery, 
with no visible chorus, would have lost from this approach; not a bit of it. 
Here for the first time in my experience was a Tristan und Isolde in which 
stage, orchestra, singers, conductor, costumes, lighting, in fact all the elements 
that go to make up an operatic production, were merged into a unity such 
as Wagner could only have dreamed of. There was no beginning or ending 
here; Tristan and Isolde, love and death, night and day, orchestral sound and 
human voice, the music and the lighting were all one. 

As the curtain rose we were in a sort of tent-like pavillion on board Tristan’s 
ship, bare except for the wooden couch on which Isolde was half reclining. 
Her whole attitude was one of despair; one really did believe that when she 
burst out with Wer wagt mich zu héhnen? that they really were the first words 
she had uttered for a night and a day, so wrapped up was she in her rage and 
grief. When exhausted she cries for air, and the curtains are drawn aside, we 
see Tristan and Kurwenal and no others; at that moment we know and 
experience exactly what Tristan and Isolde are feeling; we suffer every one 
of their pangs of conscience and remorse. In the second act which takes 
place in a spaceless, timeless, indeterminate setting, the poetry of the love- 
duet can never have been so perfectly realised; Tristan and Isolde become the 
personification of ideal human love; the music and the dawn become one, 
and we are carried away into endless space; then the dream is shattered as 
Kurwenal and Brangaene rush up, followed a moment or two later by 
Marke and Melot (the stage is not littered with followers and courtiers); 
then with a perfect grouping, Wieland Wagner achieves the feeling of 
inevitable tragedy that is inherent in this drama. The last act is not quite so 
successful from the visual point of view; the stage is empty except for a sort 
of bare butcher’s slab on which Tristan is lying, without a cover of any kind, 
while Kurwenal sits and keeps watch on the other side of the stage. Though 
once again the scene suggests that sense of inevitability, one feels that the 
bareness of the stage, especially during Tristan’s delirious outburts, is over- 
done. Tristan dies in Isolde’s arms upstage, and the /iebestod is sung from 
up stage centre, with Isolde a goodly distance from the footlights (and 
incidentally orchestra). As she sings and sinks in death, the lighting, music 
and stage once again achieve that perfect unity. 

While the performance may not have been so perfect vocally as many one 
has heard in the past, the artists fitted into the overall conception so well, 
that they seemed inevitably right. MddI’s Isolde was one of the finest operatic 
creations I have ever witnessed; one cannot really describe it or analyse it; 
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Above: Hans Hotter as Kurwenal. 


Below: Ramon Vinay as Tristan, Martha Médl as Isolde. 


Photos by Liselotte Strelow. 











her interpretation grew from within, she was Isolde. Her voice is more 
mezzo than soprano, indeed I have never heard an Isolde with so rich and 
vibrant a lower register. Vinay’s Tristan was a curiously indefinite kind of 
creation; noble and poetical, but somehow hardly real. He started by singing 
with a somewhat constricted tone, but the love duet was beautifully sung, and 
the outbursts of delirium well managed. 

We have a much better Brangaene in England than Ira Malaniuk, whose 
Tower Warning lacked beauty of tone. Hotter was not in his best voice as 
Kurwenal, but fitted well into the picture from the dramatic point of view. 
Weber’s Marke was noble of voice and bearing, though Dalberg’s recent 
performances in this part were as good in their own way. Herman Uhde was 
outstanding in every way in the small part of Melot. Von Karajan’s reading 
of the score was warm and passionate, more like Beecham’s than any in 
recent years. The orchestral sound, the balance, the blending of tone was 
what one had expected from the famous covered pit. 

This has been a most difficult performance to write about for the simple 
reason that the perfect unity that was achieved makes it virtually impossible 
to try and dissect the work and examine its individual parts. But one comes 
away with the feeling that here at last was a Tristan which proved that 
Wagner’s music can stand alone—the less interference and distraction there 
is from the stage, the more perfect is ones enjoyment of this masterpiece. 

H.D.R. 
Der Ring des Nibelungen (July 24, 25, 27, 29) 

This year’s Bayreuth Ring was a great disappointment. The musical 
leadership of the work under Keilberth was not of the standard one expects 
at a Festival of this reputation, and as the staging and production were no 
more than simplifications of old tradition, one did not get the sense of a 
‘reborn’ work as was the case with Tristan. 

From comparisons with photographs and conversations with people who 
were here last year, one gathers there have been a number of changes since 
last summer. In Rheingold the solid rainbow bridge over which the Gods 
entered Valhalla has been replaced by the usual light projection across the 
cyclorama (which incidentally is worse hung and so has more folds in it than 
at Covent Garden); the Loge is now dressed more in accordance with 
tradition. In the first act of Walkiire the entrance to Hunding’s hut is now at 
the back of the stage, and the hearth is no longer in the middle of the room, 
but has been moved to the left. One was amazed to see that Siegmund does 
not join his hosts at supper, but sits a great distance away from them to 
tell his story. The curtain to this act leaves Sieglinde and Siegmund in a 
Passionate embrace in the middle of the stage, we do not see as is usual, their 
flight into the spring night. Act II was staged as last year, and is one of the 
most effective things in this Ring; the fight between Hunding and Siegmund 
and the intervention by Briinnhilde and Wotan was extremely well done. 
The last act was even barer than before, there was not even the vestige of a 
fir tree, and the emptiness of the scene suggested that Briinnhilde must have 
felt very cold during her long sleep, despite the fire. Wotan, with two eyes, 
miraculously produced all Briinnhilde’s accoutrements from behind a rock, 
and the management had thoughtfully provided him with a spare spear with 
which to summon Loge, for he hurled his original one overboard before his 
first Leb’ wohl! 
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Alberich (Gustav Neidlinger) and the Rhinemaidens in the first scene % | 
* Rheingold’. Photo Liselotte Strelow. 
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Uhde as the ‘Rheingold’ Wotan. 
Photo Liselotte Strelow. 


Act I of Siegfried had also under- 
gone some radical changes. We were 
given a sort of Nibelheim version of 
Piccadilly Circus underground station 
the geography of which I never quite 
made out. Siegfried made his exit 
from one side, and returned from an- 
other, while the Wanderer obviously 
treated it as a port of call on his long 
journey through! (Of course he was 
not wearing his hat in the first two acts, 
though he found one for his conversa- 
tion with Erda). The Forest scene 
again gave no natural indication of 
what it was supposed to be, but there 
was some good lighting here, and 
Fafner dwelt in the side of what looked 
like ahuge volcano. He wasa wonder- 
ful ‘wurm’, though it was a pity that there was no possible kind of relationship 
between his voice and body. The setting for the Erda scene was the best thing 
in Siegfried, and its effectiveness was helped by Hotter’s performance. 

In Gétterdammerung the Gibichung’s Hall had changed since last year; 
there were two painted lattice-work canvasses on either side of the stage, with 
a cross-piece to complete the frame. There was a throne for Gunther, a 
chaise-lounge for Gutrune, who was dressed in the latest Dior cocktail 
creation, while Hagen sat on a little black box high up backstage. Corversa- 
tion in this family must have been difficult as each of its members was 
separated from his neighbour by at least fifty yards, and there was no liquid 
refreshment for them to console themselves with. Hagen’s little seat proved 
to be sort of holdall, from which he produced various implements, including 
the horn from which Gunther and Siegfried drink, and which for som: 
unknown reason Hagen does not break into two with his sword—perhaps in 
this austere Gibichung household there was a shortage of drinking utensils. 
There was some compensation however in this scene which was excitingly 
produced and lit, with Uhde and Greindl giving superb portrayals of their 
respective roles. 

The second act was again exciting, with its two sets of steps on either side 
of the stage, one of them leading into the Hall. The Gibiching horde, at 
least a hundred and twenty strong, swarmed onto the stage in a hair-raising 
manner. The first scene of the last act, with the Rhinemaidens pulling them- 
selves out of the water to chat to Siegfried was well done; while the stage 
picture from the moment before Siegfried’s death until the funeral procession 
disappeared, was the best thing I have seen from the production 
point of view in any Wagnerian opera. The final scene was not successful, 
Covent Garden’s old-fashioned break-up is better, but we had a magnificent 
view of the Rhinemaidens dragging Hagen down. 
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As I said earlier, the musical side of this Ring was most disappointi 
Keilberth who is looked on as one of the front rank German cond 
took a frankly academic view of Wagner, his interpretation was deadly ¢ 
and lacked poetry; if anyone had told me that the magic of the Fo 
Murmurs scene for example could be lost, I would have said ‘impossible’, 
it was on this occasion. Climax after climax went for nothing, the C 
the Fricka scene in Walkiire, the great outburst at Wotan’s Farewe 
Sieglinde’s wonderful Du hehrstes Wunder, which to me is one of the supre 
moments in the whole Ring, were all thrown away. It would be pointless 
list the casualties in Siegfried, suffice it to say that musically it was one off 
worst I have ever heard. In Gétterdammerung there was some improve’ 
but there was still a tendency to hurry, though the Funeral March was q 
well played. The actual orchestral playing was not all that wonderful eithe 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the playing of our own Covent Gard 
Orchestra under Rankl in the 1951 Ring was better than this. 

The Briinnhilde was Astrid Varnay. The wobble which had so afflic 
her work in Europe last summer had virtually vanished (it was a shade 
evidence in Act III of Siegfried and in the prologue of Gétterdammerung 
She was mostly excellent vocally, and other than Flagstad I can think of 
one I would care to hear more in the second acts of Walkiire and Gotterda 
merung. Her acting is most intense but still too full of attitudes. 

Inge Borkh sang Sieglinde and Freia. She displayed a most beauti 
voice and stage presence, while her acting was warm and passionate. M6 
was no more than an adequate Gutrune, though her voice lent majesty 
the Norn trio. The Frickas and Waltraute (Ira Malaniuk and Ruth] 


Act I of ‘Siegfried’. The Wanderer-Mime Scene. Photo Fritz Schwennicke. 
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Siegfried confronts Fafner. Act Il of ‘Siegfried’. Photo Fritz Schwennicke. 


Siewert) were very poor. Erda was sung with massive tone by Melanie 
Bugarinovic. I should strongly suggest to Wolfgang and Wieland Wagner 
that they take the opportunity of hearing some of our young British mezzos 
and contraltos before next summer. The ensemble of Walkiiren, and Rhine- 
maidens, and the Forest bird were good. 

The tenors presented a sorry story. Beginning with an average Loge 
(Erich Witte), we had an extremely poor Siegmund (Treptow), a Siegfried 
(Aldenhoff) who got through his part with such a dry and unmusical voice, 
that I was longing for Svanholm. Owing to this tenor crisis Max Lorenz was 
summoned at the last moment for the final Siegfried. He has little voice left 
and it was all very embarrassing—only in the scene with the Rhinemaidens 
was there any sign that he had once been Germany's leading he/dentenor. 
Paul Kuen’s Mime was a travesty of the part, he pranced about like the dancing 
master in the ballet The Rake’s Progress, cried crocodile tears, and indulged 
in the old Bayreuth habit of speaking his words instead of singing them. 

The baritones and basses were the redeeming feature of this Ring among 
the men. Hotter as the Walkiire Wotan and Wanderer provided the supreme 
vocal moments of the cycle. His second Geh’ was shattering, and his phrase 
Zieh’hin! ich kann dich nicht halten' after Siegfried has shattered his spear 
was m>morable. He was a trifle nasal at the beginning of Walkiire, but through- 
out sung with a great nobility of tone. Uhde was a young and rather tentative 
Rheingold Wotan, but the best Gunther I have ever seen or heard. Gustav 

(continued on page 572) 








Above: Hagen (Greindl) and the vassals. 


Below: Siegfried’s Funeral March. Photos Fritz Schwennicke. 
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Munich (i) 
Prinzregenten Theatre. Der Rosenkavalier (July 20). 

It was in June 1938 that I heard my last ‘German’ Rosenkavalier, that was 
with Lehmann, Lemnitz, Berger and Fritz Krenn, and conducted by Kleiber. 
Since that date I have heard many performances of this Strauss opera, the 
most recent ones at Covent Garden under Kleiber have been some of the 
best given by the permanent Covent Garden company; but it was not until 
this performance, again under Kleiber, that I realised that what one had 
heard in the interim were not true ‘German’ Rosenkavaliers. 

Strauss was born in Munich and the Munich Opera has a great affection for 
his works; moreover a great tradition of Strauss orchestral playing sprang up 
in Munich, especially under Clemens Krauss. The present Munich Orchestra 
is perhaps the best Strauss orchestra in Germany today, and under Kleiber, 
whose Rosenkavalier is so well known to London audiences, they produced 
at times a stream of golden tone, at others sounds so exquisite, as even to 
eclipse the memories of the splendid Covent Garden orchestra. 

The keynote of this whole performance was elegance and breeding. The 
Marschallin, the Oktavian and the Ochs were obviously members of the 
Vienna aristocracy, not just opera singers dressed up to play their parts. 
Maria Reining was the best Marschallin I have seen since Lotte Lehmann 
(vocally our own Sylvia Fisher is superior); here was the whole Viennese 
tradition down to the last gesture with the fan, the last motion of the hand. 
Her soft singing was exquisite, and her words to the hairdresser ‘Mein lieber 
Hippolyte, Heut haben Sie ein altes Weib aus mir gemacht’ (My dear Hippolyte, 
you have made an old woman out of me) were sung with such expressiveness 
as I cannot remember having heard before. The mirror monologue and the 
rest of the first act were likewise exquisitely done. Her entrance in the last 
act was dignified and her dismissal of Ochs had a true air of authority about it. 

Elisabeth Griimmer whom we know as a delightful Eva, was the Oktavian. 
Here again was an elegant impersonation of the part such as we have not 
seen for many years; for a woman to play the part of a young man is difficult 
enough; but for a woman to play the part of a young man dressed up as 
maid, and to retain at the same time the masculine gaucheness that Oktavian 
would obviously display when dressed up as Mariandel, and also to remember 
that he is the Count Rofrano, must make the part of Oktavian, psychologi- 
cally one of the most difficult of all roles. Griimmer successfully overcame 
every difficulty that this part contains, and in addition she looked and carried 
herself well. While one may prefer a mezzo-soprano for this part, Griimmer’s 
singing was all that could be asked for, and was a joy to the ear. 

Erna Berger was the Sophie. She looked, as she had done in 1938, like a 
delicate piece of Dresden china; she was in very good voice, and once she 
had passed the hazards of the passage immediately following the present- 
ation of the Rose, she sang with complete freedom. Kurt Bohme offered a 
younger Ochs than usual, and it was probably the nearest approach to Mayr’s 
interpretation there has been. He was vocally superb, and the waltz was 
extremely well done. Kamann was the excellent Faninal. 

The smaller parts were all better done than we are used to in London from 
the acting point of view, but vocally there were some disasters. The Valzacchi, 
William Wernigk, was specially brought from Vienna, for no apparent reason; 
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Macbeth emerges from Duncan's room after the murder. 


Action Photo Roger Wood 


Ina Gerhein the Annina, could learn much from our Jean Watson, and the 
Tenor, of Lorenz Fehenberger was wholly inadequate. 

The production by Georg Hartmann was mainly traditional; there was 
some excellent grouping, and the lighting was sensible and played no tricks. 
There were a number of clever touches including a clock in the Marschallin’s 
bedroom which struck twelve and was illuminated during the mirror 
monologue, and at which she looked again before the act one curtain, The 
handling of the levée scene in the first act was first-rate, and it was nice tos 
the animal vendor with two live pomeranians; the vast space available @ 
the wings gave one a sense of spaciousness as the doors of the ante-room 
were flung open and the Marschallin’s various visitors could be seen waiting 
for the levée to begin. The setting of Faninal’s palace, with its glass walls 
and many staircases, through which the servants could be seen coming and 
going, and Valzacchi could be observed dictating the letter which Annina 
brings to Ochs, was the only aspect of the production with which I disagreed. 

It was heartening to know that other opera houses too have trouble with 
doors that get stuck and refuse to open, and to find that if one is sitting neat 
enough, one can hear cues being given off stage; it certainly helped to remo 
any vestiges of home-sickness one might have had. H.D.R. 
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Glyndebourne (ii) 
Macbeth (July 12). 

After the premiere in Paris of the revised version of Macbeth (1865), Verdi 
was accused amongst other things of not knowing Shakespeare. The accusa- 
tion moved him to fury, and he, the most modest of composers, wrote: ‘I may 
not have rendered Macbeth well, but that I do not know, do not understand 
and feel Shakespeare, no, by heavens, no! He is one of my very special poets, 
and I have had him in my hands from my earliest youth, and I read and re- 
read him continually’. Nobody who sees Macbeth at Glyndebourne is likely 
to disagree with this claim. 

Faced with the difficulty of putting a fairly long play on to the operatic 
stage, Verdi concentrated on three principals: Lady Macbeth, Macbeth, and 
the Witches—he was emphatic on this last point. Macduff is reduced to 
little more than a member of the ensemble (even his solitary aria forms part 
of the moment of stillness before the turning point in the action); and Banquo, 
a considerable figure until his murder, disappears well before the half-way 
mark. Macbeth himself is shown as dominated even more than in the play 
by the other two main characters, his wife and the Witches; that is to say, 
his own personality plays proportionately a lesser part in determining events, 
and he is shown often at his worst and most susceptible, hardly ever at his 
best as poet or soldier. All the same, the working of remorse on his con- 
science—Verdi, like Shakespeare, obviously thinks of him as a better man 
than his actions—is excellently shown, and the long duet after the murder 


The Banqueting Scene. Macbeth sees Banquo’s Ghost. Action Photo Roger Wood 














Dow and Rothmiiller in the Act 111 duet. Action Photo Roger Wood 


his deed and its inevitable consequences, and constitutes, with the sleep 
walking scene, the most complete musical expression of the element of tragedy 
and destiny in the composition of the two leading figures. 

(Fatal mia donna, un’ murmure) subtly and admirably expresses his terror at 

Macbeth’s loss—if loss it can be cailed—is of course Lady Macbeth’s gain, 
and she dominates music and action alike. Judged purely as a role fora 
singing actress, it is one of the finest Verdi ever wrote, but its significance 
goes further than that and it is perhaps the earliest Verdian role in whicha 
complete musical development can be traced along with the dramatic and 
psychological growth in a character. The progress from Vieni, raffretta, 
which is in form a conventional aria with cabaletta (although a most exciting 
and successful one), through the increasingly unnerving events of the inte 
mediate scenes, to the final long wailing curve of the sleep-walking scene isa 
remarkable musical study of gradual disintegration under the influence of 
conscience. 

As we might expect from the Verdi of 1847, the force opposed to Macbeth’s 
ambition and tyranny is patriotism, implied throughout and personified in 
Macduff, Banquo and the chorus. It is interesting to remember in this 
connection that the poignant chorus of exiles (Patria oppressa at the beginning 
of Act IV) actually dates from the revision of 1865, although the words used 
are the same as those more conventionally set in 1847—his patriotic music’ 
just as full of conviction when Italy’s freedom was achieved as at the mos 
active period of the Risorgimento. 

Since this revival at Glyndebourne is necessarily based to some extent 00 
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stage), there can be little doubt that the scale of the first act set is well sui 
to the claustrophobic, though by no means intimate, quality of Fatal 
donna. Even more successful is the banqueting hall, with its steep ‘rake’ 
its unrealistic but highly suggestive arrangement of the dining table a 
guests—it is, in fact, one of the most brilliant realisations of an ope; 
scene I know (see photo, page 527). The production, based on theatri¢ 
conceptions that held good in the early ‘twenties, but which appear to 
because they took so serious an account of the music, no less valid in 19§) 
is a brilliant interpretation—it is the right word—of Verdi's music. 
Witches and Apparitions scenes are brought off with just the right mixty 
of fantasy and realism (to have neglected realism would have been to igno 
the musical convention of the nineteenth century); and this mixture perfec 
suggests the sort of effect which would be produced on Macbeth’s mind & 
the sights he (and we) can see. I have only one small criticism: is there 
means of changing the scenes so as to avoid having the curtain down wh 
the major part of the battle fugue is going on? The problem is technical, } 
a change could show artistic results. 

Gui is an experienced Verdi conductor, and his performance had gr 
authority and much detail besides. He was supported by a group of singe 
who were fluent and dependable perhaps rather than brilliant—they 
certainly neither collectively nor individually on the level of the cast whid 
did duty in Edinburgh in 1947. One would hardly have expected Dorothy 
Dow to equal Grandi’s achievement as Lady Macbeth, but I cannot help 
thinking that a darker type of voice is needed for this role, and that her bright- 
voiced, almost kittenish, performance was out of place. There was no 
announcement, but after the performance I was told that Dow was suffering | 
from a bad cold; whether this would have affected her acting as well as her 
voice I cannot tell. Rothmiiller does not command the range of vocal colour- 
ing which distinguished his predecessor in the role of Macbeth, but he never 
fails to produce moments of musical revelation in any performance with which | 
he was connected, and this was no exception. Dalberg’s Banquo was | 
personality and, apart from comparative failure in the beautiful C minor 
section just before the discovery of the murder, sympathetically sung; but 
somehow the distinction which is his in Wagnerian roles seems to elude 
him in other music and in other languages than German. Johnston, singing 
a major role in Italian for the first time in my experience, made a credible 
figure of Macduff, and his virile singing was refreshingly straight-forward and 
easy, though he might have identified himself rather more closely with the 
refugees instead of striding through them to sing his aria as if they were the 
B.B.C. Chorus at the Albert Hall. H. 
Cosi fan Tutte (July 16). 

Of all the Mozart works in the Glyndebourne repertory, Cosi fan Tutte has 
had the most revivals. Given every season from 1934 to 1939, performed if | 
Edinburgh in 1949 and 1950 and at Glyndebourne at each of the last thre | 
festivals, one begins to feel that it would be best to give the work a rest for 
at least a couple of seasons; not because one tires of hearing the exquisilt 
music, but because the present production has coarsened so much in the last 
three years, that a holiday all round would probably have a salutary effet 
on everyone concerned. 

Ebert now appears to visualise this Opera buffa as the broadest of farce, | 
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Macduff (Johnston) and Malcolm (Kentish) join in the final chorus of triumph 
over Macbeth’s body. Action Photo Roger Wood. 


and as such he invests it with nearly every device known to the producer of 
slapstick comedies, save the proverbial custard pie. Moustaches are left on 
and ripped off; people fall and stumble, are pushed and prodded; asides are 
exaggerated, winks and grins have become grimaces and guffaws; the charade 
has lost its polish and elegance. One need only see the scene where the 
disguised lovers return to consciousness after they have pretended to drink 
the poison, and then to rush home and play the 1934 Glyndebourne recording, 
to see how Ebert has changed his whole conception of the work. 

Even two years ago this production had its points; then Alfonso was the 
puppet master, pulling the strings aided and abetted by Despina. That 
worked with an Alfonso like Stabile or Bruscantini, but it did not happen that 
way this year. Deszo Ernster may be one of the world’s best Wagnerian 
basses, but a good Hagen or Hunding does not make for the best of Alfonsos, 
especially when the voice is so huge and not under perfect control. True 
Ernster did try to lighten it, but the line was apt to sag in recitatives, and the 
cynical Neapolitan philosopher might at any moment have produced a spear 
and slain the whole company! 

Last year’s Alfonso, Sesto Bruscantini, has become this year’s Guglielmo— 
probably the best since Roy Henderson, but apt to be a trifle solemn at 
times. Lewis was again the Ferrando, and was vocally below his best form; 
he still phrases untidily, and does not take enough care with his Italian 
Pronunciation, which does not even have the merit of consistency. His 
Un aura’amorosa was disappointing, and both in this aria and the Act II 
Cavatina, he waved his arms around like windmills. 
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Noni's Despina is already well known here; it is a coarse baggage with no 
scruples of any kind; it has little of the Vienna soubrette tradition about it, 
In the small Glyndebourne Theatre one feels she is apt to overdo the grimaces 
(or is that the producer?), while her voice has hardened since we first heard 
her in 1946. 

At last we had a Dorabella worthy of Glyndebourne, and a British one at 
that, Anna Pollak, who has sung the part so many times in English at Sadler's 
Wells. Never having sung any opera at all in Italian, she was understandably 
nervous in the early part of the evening. By the time she had reached the 
exquisite locket duet with Guglielmo in the second act, her voice was at its 
best. She looked well and moved beautifully. A highly successful experiment, 

And so to Jurinac, who more than anyone else succeeded in standing 
aloof from the clowning and fooling that went on around her. If anyone 
could have brought humanity to this work it was she. And with her superb 
singing of the second act Rondo she did it. If Come scoglio was well 
sung, this was superbly done. What feeling, what elegance, what musician- | 
ship! Jurinac’s art is one of those things that only happens once in a lifetime, 
and how lucky that we are able to enjoy it now. 

Gui conducted. He may be the best Italian conductor of Mozart operas, 
but that does not make him into a Mozartian. The playing was apt to be 
rough, and some of the tempi, as for example the act one quintet and 
Guglielmo’s second act aria, were too slow. That the ensembles were well 
rehearsed goes without saying, but there was a lack of polish at times which 
one would like to have attributed to end of season tiredness; though I am 
afraid that the real cause was Glyndebourne’s tiredness of this particular 
work, H.D.R. 














































Florence (iii) 


‘lo vorrei che i giornalisti quando sull’opre altrui sentenza danno dicessuo 
il perché’. 

Pergola Theatre. Pietra del Paragone. 

A small and unexpectant public awaited Rossini’s youthful ‘melodramma 4 
giocoso’ (Pietra del Paragone, or the Touchstone) at the Pergola Theatre, 
but they went away in the best of spirits. The press next day was equally 
friendly to this genial satire against bribed and scurrilous journalists and 
poetasters and the falsity of court life. ‘Rossini’s best comic opera’ wrote | 
Stendhal in 1823 with knowlege of the Barber but none of the later Conte Ory 
(which I unfortunately missed). Certain it is that a brilliant libretto by 
Romanelli and Rossini’s expertise make an irresistible combination and 
explain why all Milan from 1812 on was bathed in good humour while 52 | 
performances ran their course: but not why Florence exhuming it in 1952 | 
could only risk two. 

‘I wish when journalists pronounce judgement on the works of others they 
would explain the reasons why’, sings the Count (Mario Petri): a double- 
entendre which makes one modest critic undergo strenuous self-examination. 
It has all the ingredients that attract: a racy plot, great variety of characteriza- 
tion, Rossini’s beloved ‘exotic element’—in this case the Count disguised as 
his own negro merchant creditor, a counter-disguise by the spirited heroine 
(mezzo-soprano) and mimed caricature from the poet and journalist. 
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A scene from Rossini’s ‘La Scala di Seta’ which was also heard at the Florence 
Festival. 


Musically it is well-contrasted both rhythmically and harmonically, contains 
some first-class comic ensembles and one rather weak scene for a hunting 
chorus: and has a set of arias which give scope to everyone except light 
sopranos and romantic tenors. 

Santini, conducting, determined not to let it run away with him, which was 
probably sage enough but it should have ensured a much better orchestral 
ensemble. Anton Guilio Bragaglia’s production was a little stiff in the joints, 
and some of the costumes were bizarre, but more than ample compensation 
were the gay fantasy of Vagnetti’s sets (one an adorable toy Regency interior 
pushed on stage on wheels) and the high quality of the singers. The buffo 
baritone Melchiorre Luise’s irrepressible journalist Macrobio could not have 
been bettered; he is a little squat man with a rather thick voice but he makes 
comic capital of any possible defect. Petri and Simionato work well together 
and Petri’s slight uneasiness as a court figure gave way to poker-faced 
solemnity which made him irresistible as the enormous African with a 
saucer-sized sunshade dangling over his head. Vocally there was not a moment 
of uncertainty. Simionato capered through the roulades of her concert-piece 
in the last act (which so worried Stendhal for its lack of feeling) and the 
ensembles were admirably concerted. Taddei as the scurvy poet and 
Calabrese as the confidential servant both shone. Rina Corsi and Fiorella 
Carmen Forti as rival pretenders to the Count’s wealth had to be content 
with a few musical breadcrumbs, hard work in the ensembles and general 
‘representing’. In short, a lively and appealing piece: and the least that can 
justifiably be hoped is that Pietra del Paragone becomes a touchstone by 
which Rossini’s ‘only’ comic achievement is put into perspective. 

Cynthia Jolly. 
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Cavalli's * Didone’ in the Courtyard of the Pitti Palace, Florence. 


Didone (Cavalli). 

Performed 48 years before Purcell’s, Cavalli's Didone, which should have 
been the climax of the long Maggio, was something of a disappointment; 
sad when one considers that part of the price was the ripping up of the Pitt 
Palace courtyard to make an orchestral well. As so often with Cavalli, the 
music was linear except for interspersed madrigalesque choruses. The whole 
made a vast panoramic plain of sound, melodious recitativo accompagnat 
with few ritornelli and little desire to come to an end. A Sinfonia navale, 
certain choruses, one or two strophic arias (especially for the child Ascanio) 
and two remarkable laments became the focal musical points. Dido’s lament, 
greatly extended, forms the whole of the last scene, and Cassandra’s, poignant 
and highly chromatic, is the most unexpected and startingly original page in 
the whole work. Monteverdi had the same librettist, Busenello, for Popped, 
and cut and trimmed his fine language into shape and introduced contrasting 
comic episodes. Cavalli preferred to preface the Dido history from the 
Aeneid Book 4 with Aeneas’ family troubles in Troy: the long-distance view 
that ends in a close-up. 

The conditions of the 17th century Venetian theatre and the traditions of 
the Maggio open-air operas alike presuppose elaborate display: but Cavalli 
was cheated (by Griindgens, or the stage director Caliterna, or by general 
disagreement, non si sa) of everything except the dignified stones of a baroqué 
courtyard, tiered fountain and illuminated alcoves. An almost pantomimish 
conception of a tragic story, rendered trivial by moveable scenery (blocks of 
masonry for Troy, palm trees and pagan statues for Carthage, fish nets and 
shells for Venus), took the place of the fabulous machines and architectural 
constructions so dear to Italians for four centuries. Cavalli was thus deprived 
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of the conditions which had given rise to his ‘background music’ and the 
natural setting was at war with the artificial. The chorus, with an almost 
Greek function of admonition and comment, could have helped matters had 
it been made visible. Instead it was hidden up above behind the fountain 
with a small ‘echo’ orchestra mainly of horns and trumpets, and left to 
commu.iicate with the spectators by fabulous machines called mikes. Every- 
thing took place on the flat and even the lighting of the fountain was not 
fully exploited. Ballet sequences (Massine) took over all the action and the 
mimed killing of the boar in the hunt scene proved a great success. Carlo 
Maria Giulini conducted the modern realisation by Riccardo Nielsen, which 
always erred on the side of timidity. 

The most striking interpretations were Clara Petrella’s romantic Didone, 
Teresa Stich Randall’s purity of style as Venus and Maria Manni-Jottini’s 
fresh and musical boy Ascanio. Ziliani as Aeneas had a tendency to force 
and sharpen and Italo Tajo as Dido’s rejected and expostulating suitor (a 
nice addition, this) was so swept away by Cavalli’s advanced declamatory 
style that he found himself in another century. Cynthia Jolly. 


The Florence Festival further included a production of Rossini’s La scala 
di Seta by the Piccolo Teatro di Musica. The singers in this performance were 
all ex-pupils of the Florence Festival School (Centro di Avviamento al Teatro 
Lirico), and included Maria Manni-Jottini, Liliana Poli, Nicola Monti, Franco 
Calabrese, Renato Cappechi and Valiano Natali. Emilio Tieri was the 
conductor. 


Alessandro Ziliani (Aeneas) and Clara Petrella (Dido), in Act III of ‘Didone’. 
Photo Levi. 








Mathis der Maler 


by Edward Sackville-West 


Hindemith’s fifth and latest opera was completed in 1934. The date is 
important, for it establishes the connection between the theme of Mathis der 
Maler and the position of the artist and intellectual in Germany, at the onset 
of Hitler’s regime. In taking for hero the strange and obscure master of the 
Isenheim altarpiece, Mathis Griinewald, Hindemith assumed a much larger 
responsibility than hitherto in his operas. As a native of Mainz, he hada 
lifelong familiarity with the historical events and figures that surrounded the 
sixteenth-century painter; but it is reasonable to suppose that his decision to 
give them musical expression in 1933 was the direct result of his own political 
dilemma as the leading German composer of the day. The dilemma is posed 
in the first scene of the opera, where Mathis is disturbed in his peaceful 
occupation of painting a fresco in the Antonite cloister at Isenheim, by the 
irruption of Hans Schwalb, leader of the Peasants’ revolt, and of his daughter, 
Regina, who are being pursued by soldiers of the Fiirstenbund. At Mathis’s 
request they are given sanctuary by the monks, but not before Schwalb has 
found time (in true German fashion) to deliver a 28-line sermon on the futility 
of painting religious pictures instead of helping to defeat the Princes. This 
specious homily touches Mathis on the raw, and the next three scenes show 
his attempt to forsake art for a life of action. In this he acquits himself 
honourably, but fails effectively to alter the courses of the ruthless and 
ambitious men of action who are conducting the war. Schwalb is killed, and, 
accompanied by the pathetic Regina, Mathis takes refuge in the forest, there 
to have the visions which restore to him the sense of his true vocation and 
inspire the masterly poliptych now to be seen at Colmar. 

The symbolism of the persons in the story, as seen by Hindemith, becomes 
explicit in the episode of the visions, of which the roles are taken by the 
various characters in the opera itself. The last of these visions, a dialogue 
between St. Antony (Mathis) and St. Paul (the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Mainz and Mathis’s patron), gives the composer an opportunity to say his 
word on the subject of the ‘engaged’ artist. Mathis receives a scolding for 
being untrue to himself. “You thought you were throwing in your lot with 
the people’, says St. Paul in effect; ‘but in reality you were withdrawing from 
them and renouncing your true vocation. What do you yourself matter? 
The tree knows nothing of its fruits’. 

We recognise here, and in the final scene of the opera, a special notion of 
artistic integrity, based, not on absolute liberty of conscience, but on the 
selflessness that stakes nothing on personal reputation and everything on the 
spiritual message of the works themselves, which must be as independent a 
possible of the artist’s own personality. 

Such a view is at the opposite extreme from that of the Romantics: it is af 
ideal to which Bach almost, if not quite, attained; and Hindemith’s of 
expressed attitude to music makes it seem natural that he should portray his 
hero as a pursuer of that ideal. Yet Griinewald was not in fact a classical 
artist; and it is probable that if we knew as much about him as we know about, 
say Beddoes, we should find the conflicting elements of his personality cleatly 
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reflected in his attitude to colour and drawing, and especially perhaps in his 
lurid vision of the Crucifixion. As it is, however, we know as little about 
Griinewald as about Shakespeare, so that Hindemith may have been justified 
in attributing to his hero the characteristically Protestant belief in the auto- 
nomy of the individual conscience. Not that the text, as a whole, indulges 
in any special pleading: on the contrary, throughout the first four scenes, which 
display the religious struggle in various aspects, Hindemith is at pains to be 
fair to both factions and has evidently not forgotten that Luther himself, 
although of peasant origin, sided unequivocally with the Princes against the 
Peasants. He sets the crude villainy of Truchsess, the leader of the Fiirstenbund, 
against the subtler vileness of Capito, the Protestant time-server; and in 
placing the Cardinal almost as near the centre of the action as Mathis himself, 
he forces sympathetic attention on the diemma of a Catholic bishop whose 
loyalty, divided between his own people and the papal authority, precipitates 
a conflict as tragic as that of Mathis himself. Though in some ways a weak 
man, the Cardinal ends by standing firm; and in so doing he shows his 
protégé how to solve his own dilemma. 

Hindemith’s libretto has been justly praised for its lofty treatment of an 
important theme, and for the distinction of its literary style. The male 
characters are interesting and clearly drawn; and if Ursula, the representative 
of profane love, seems unnecessary, save as an excuse for a love scene 
(musically rather a chilly one, it must be added), the Mignon-like figure of 
Regina, being more wholly expressible in terms of music, makes an immediate 
appeal. But it is impossible not to feel that the characterization is mainly 
confined to the text; nor, given Hindemith’s method in this opera, is it hard 
to see why this should be almost inevitable. 

In the earliest of his mature operas, Cardillac (1926), the composer adheres 
to the pre-Wagnerian tradition, which proceeds by arias, duets and ensembles, 


4 scene from the Hamburg production of *‘ Mathis der Maler’. 
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joined together by accompanied recitative. Cardillac is a highly artificial, but 
theatrically effective, tragedy, and there is no discrepancy between the rather 
summary characters and the music with which they give utterance to their 
feelings. In the farcical Neues vom Tage (1929) Hindemith evidently felt that 
a looser—paradoxically, more Wagnerian—form of composition was needed; 
and in Mathis the divorce from the classical operatic tradition is even more 
complete. Considering the importance of character®and of ideas in the 
libretto, this is a pity; for the aria is the perfect form in which to express a 
character or an idea—as Mozart and the Italians, especially Verdi, so entirely 
understood; whereas recitative and ensembles, while admirably suited to the 
portrayal of action, are in other respects weaker vessels. Moreover, by 
avoiding musical ‘motives’ (except in a very vague sense), and by obstinately 
regarding each separate scene from a symphonic point of view, Hindemith has 
added to his difficulties in building up character, for which purpose he is 
obliged to rely almost entirely on the orchestra. And indeed Mathis, like 
Tristan, must be described as essentially an orchestral opera; but there the 
resemblance stops, for Wagner gives his characters plenty of opportunity to 
express themselves in long, lyrical passages, whereas the first half of Mathis 
is so crowded with violent action that the music (as distinct from the words) 
is forced to concentrate on what is actually happening on the stage. 

Those who have read the libretto, but not the score, may be surprised by 
this assertion, for the text is enormously long for an opera, full of lengthy 
speeches dense with ideas, and from a poetic point of view not inferior to 
the libretti of Boito and Busoni. It is hard to imagine how the composer can 
have fitted so many words into the time-span of the opera; but a glance at 
any scene in the score will reveal that this is achieved by a remorseless 


urgency which allows time for nothing but the most generalised expression of 


Opposite: Ahlersmeyer as Mathis and Melchert as the Cardinal. 
Below: The second scene of * Mathis der Maler’. 

















what is in the text. If we_compare Schwalb’s sermon in Scene 1 with its 
setting, we are astonished to find that these twenty-eight long lines occupy 
little more than four pages of the vocal score. This instance is by no means 
exceptional: more than half the opera goes storming along, hell-for-leather, 
with all too frequent recourse to the feverish, anapaestic rhythm of which 
Hindemith has always been fond. This rhythm, and the prevalence of Lebhaft 
and Sehr lebhaft above the stave, may be justified by the nature of the action; 
but the effect, in scene after scene, can, I should have thought, scarcely fail 
to be monotonously hectic. Of course Hindemith was by this time too 
experienced in operatic technique to make his stage business less than 
musically effective: no entrance or exit goes for nothing; but the charactery’ 
personal emotions, the complex interplay of idea and motive, are seldom 
allowed space to establish themselves clearly. Some such moments of repose 
there naturally are—notably Mathis’s monologue in the cloister, Ursula’s 
fine outburst in Scene 3, and the last three pages of Scene 5; but they are all 
too brief, as well as too infrequent. (I hasten to add that this view is based on 
concert performances alone. It may well be that in the theatre the drama ix 
powerful enough to sweep away such criticisms as I have put forward). 
Of all the scenes the fifth is the least successful, though, like the preceding 
ones, it contains some eloquent pages. There is something slightly ridiculous 
in the spectacle of Ursula, the rich burgess’s daughter, trying to persuade the 
Archbishop to flout Rome by breaking his vow of celibacy in order to marry 
herself. We are not surprised that she fails, nor particularly moved by the 
humility with which she receives the Cardinal’s paternally dignified refusal 
of her suit. The scene, which holds up the main action, is sometimes omitted 
in performance; but in that case violence is done to the figure of the Cardinal, 
for it is here that his character is seen to develop from the vacillation of the 


Scene 4 of ‘Mathis der Maler’ in the Hamburg production. 





Scene 5 of * Mathis der Maler’ 


earlier scenes to the firm wisdom of his speeches in Scenes 6 and 7. 

These final scenes, which contain Mathis’s visions in the forest, the peaceful 
death of Regina, and the ageing painter’s resignation of life—his work done, 
all passion spent—are on a much higher musical plane than the rest, and go 
far to justify the high claims made for the opera as a whole. They are a 
culmination which fulfills the promise of all that is best, both musically and 
dramatically, in the forgoing scenes. And of how many operas can it be said 
that the last act is the best? Tristan is the only unquestionable instance that 
occurs to me. Hindemith’s dénouement, wonderfully right though it seems, 
makes no similar concessions to dramatic effect or to romantic emotion. 
Left alone, after the Cardinal’s farewell, Mathis carefully packs away, for the 
last time, his painting things in a chest. The music of this scene, which is 
extremely bare, though harmonically no simpler than elsewhere in the opera, 
is a poignant expression of the poverty of spirit through which alone saint- 
hood can be achieved; and it is significant that, in the ‘symphony’ based on 
the opera, the movement named Entombment uses the thematic material of 
this scene. As the objects disappear into the chest, the music gradually fines 
down to almost nothing. Mathis, quite alone on the stage, seems to sing, not 

(continued on page 546.) 
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Rennert 
by Howard Hartog 


The problem of producing opera is 
not one that has been of paramount 
interest in this country until after the 
recent war. Admittedly Sadler's Wells 
occasionally attempted a co-ordin- 
ated production; and one had heard 
rumours, perhaps even seen evidence, 
of Professor Ebert’s work at Glynde- 
bourne. But the summer season at 
Covent Garden was marked by so- 
called productions of Cimmerian 
gloom modified only by the splendour 
of the voices of a host of international stars, many of whom had not gone 
through the formalities of a single rehearsal together. 

That a strong post-war interest exists in the production of operas in this 
country cannot be denied. Perhaps this results from the failure of our opera 
houses to provide adequate training for producers or to produce a con- 
spicuously successful specialist in this genre. It has been noticeable to all, 
that any attempt to deviate from drab realism and conventional approach 
has aroused undue personal and savage attacks. 

In Germany the opposite is the case, and ever since the 1920's experiments 
with opera production have led the Germans away from a too con- 
servative approach to opera. The names of Strohbach and Ebert were known 
all over Europe and farther afield, and Rennert is perhaps the most successful 
and inventive heir to the legacy left by the pre-war producers. He was born 
in 1911 in Essen and educated not only in Germany but also in the Argentine; 
which accounts for the cosmopolitan approach he brings to every opera, and 
makes it particularly easy for him as a German, as I shall try to point out 
later, to try to relieve some operas of the suspicion of Teutonic heaviness. 

He studied law, music, drama and the science of the theatre. In 1933 he 
started to produce, and his natural instincts brought him to the directing of 
short comic films. The influence of Felsenstein who became his teacher led 
him to the world of opera, although then, as now, he made occasional sorties 
into the legitimate theatre. From 1935-1939 he produced opera in Wuppertal, 
Frankfurt and Mainz; in 1939 he was appointed chief producer in K6nigs 
berg, and in 1942 he joined Schmidt-Isserstedt at the Stadtische Opera in 
Berlin and was responsible as chief producer in Munich in 1945, for its te 
opening with Fidelio. In 1946 he was on a visit to Hamburg when the British 
Control Authorities, who still retained considerable influence in these matters, 
were perturbed about the lack of a successor to the Intendant who had with 





Photo Liselotte Strelow. 
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drawn from office. The suggestion of Rennert’s name proved welcome not 
only to the British but also to the Hamburg authorities and the only difficulty 
remained in arguing the recalcitrant Rennert into acceptance. 

As the event has proved, his unwillingness was misplaced. In these years 
he has developed from the brilliant, inventive and light-fingered producer of 
comedies, to a producer of a wide humanism capable of tackling the whole 
gamut of operatic production. He is not a friend of realism and in his 
introductory notes to his Hamburg production of Hindemith’s Mathis der 
Maler he has made a reasoned plea for the acceptance of a production which 
indicates rather than underlines the very real drama which permeates this 
opera. . 

Although he is an adept in the stylised form of production he never forgets 
that his first duty is to bring home to his audience in a clear, but never banal 
form, the essence of the drama implicit in the libretto and music with which 
he has to wrestle. He is also interested in the clarification of the details which 
form the emotional climaxes of these works. During the rehearsals for 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes, which he was the first to produce in 
Germany, he was puzzled as to how to make the most effective and most 
lucid effect with the death of Grimes’s Second Apprentice. At first he 
attempted the device of Grimes returning to the stage, and saying in an audible 
whisper ‘the second one, too’, but later decided that the return of the dis- 
traught Grimes alone would make a sufficiently clear the impact of the 
tragedy on an audience not prepared for the atmosphere of the work. 
Incidentally, his dramatic handling of the work (particularly of the scenes 
involving the mob) furthered considerably the success of the work at its first 
appearance in Germany. 

His handling of crowd scenes is in fact one of the most apparent aspects of 
Rennert’s genius. One calls to mind 
the Prisoner’s Chorus in Fidelio as well 
as the Grimes example quoted above. 
While the crowd is always the living 
force in the drama to be expounded, 
he avoids any militarism or uniformity 
in his treatment of such crowds, either 
by breaking up the line with dancers, 
or by exploiting individuals in the 
crowd. Nevertheless, he contrives to 
obtain a corporate impact which can 
only be brought about by intensive re- 
hearsal and annihilating work to 
which Rennert submits his cast and 
his chorus, but most of all himself. His 
own productions he subjects to keen 
criticism emanating from his own wide 
culture and keen desire to keep every- 


A scene from Rennert’s production 
of ‘L’ Histoire d’un Soldat? 
Photo Schmidt. 








thing he does fluid. So for example his productions of Cosi fan tutte, Fidelio’ 


and The Rake’s Progress change with the passage of time and are neverallowed. 
to become mummified. But I remember Rennert talking of a certain opera’ 


which he had produced three times, and which he claimed was his favourite, 7 
He said that all three performances had been failures. Certainly they were: 
not complete failures, there were wonderful moments in each production, but 4 
it took a man of considerable calibre to recognise the relative lack of success # 


with which his own production of his favourite opera had been attended. 


His addiction to stylisation has not driven him into striking any avant} 


gardiste pose, and he eschews modernism for modernism’s sake. The line of 
the opera comes first, it must be rendered flexible as well as dramatic and 


above all nothing must interfere with the exposition of the score. His early | 


successes were especially identified with the works of Carl Orff, in fact he 
was responsible for the first performance of Carmina Burana in Frankfurt; 


and during his ten years of office at Hamburg he has been responsible for = 
Orff’s Die Kluge, Einem’s Death of Danton, Menotti’s The Consul, Strawinsky’s 3 


L’ Histoire d’un Soldat and The Rake’s Progress, Reutter’s Saul, Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler and Hin und Zuriick, Ibert’s Angélique as well as the above 
mentioned Peter Grimes. 

In his intense pre-occupation with each new production Rennert con- 
centrates his attention on the serious dramatic climaxes for his own coups de 
theatre, as for example Otello’s entry in the last act of Verdi’s opera, or in 
the grim pomp of Pizarro’s first entrance in Fidelio. He never makes the 


Flagstad and Rennert discuss ‘ Fidelio’ at Salzburg in 1949. 
Photo by courtesy of American 1.S.B. 
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A scene from Rennert’s production of ‘Peter Grimes’ at Hamburg. 
Photo Schmidt. 


facile mistake of extracting dramatic flavour unduly from a subsidiary 
incident, for he adheres to a conception of an opera as a unit of drama, and 
grapples with the general problems set by each work. In the best sense of the 
word, Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler is a German work, dramatic, lyrical and 
contemplative in turns, but not an easy opera to reduce to a common denomin- 
ator palatable to the audience, partly because of the serious tenor of the entire 
libretto. Rennert has applied to the work the incandescence of his talents; 
the lusty brio of the scenes of civil strife are as brilliantly handled as the now 
flexible and poignant temptation scene towards the close of the opera. 

Rennert has a strong pictorial sense, which never allows him to cross into 
the world of caricature. In his Hamburg production of Don Giovanni (given, 
by the way, in Italian—despite some rather apprehensive remarks about 
Mozart in German which some members of the Press made on the announce- 
ment of Rennert’s engagement by Edinburgh) he made his Leporello (Theo 
Herrmann) grow a rakish moustache for the part which added just the right 
element of misplaced dandyism. This is quoted as an example of the im- 
portance attached to details, all of which play a part in the composite picture 
presented to the public by the finished production. Rennert’s complete 
mastery of the technical apparatus has stood him in particularly good stead 
in post-war Germany where few opera houses are intact, and operas have 
been forced onto pocket handerkchief stages, thus precluding the use of 
extravagant show as a substitute for the real dynamics of production. In his 
production of The Italian Girl in Algiers, Rennert used the back wall of the 
Hamburg Opera House (for in Hamburg the old stage has, due to the destruc- 
tion of the auditorium, been subdivided into auditorium and stage) with such 
overwhelming success that another theatre went very close to*plagiarising 
the entire production. + 
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A scene from Rennert’s production of Rossini’s ‘L’Italiani in Algeri’ at 


Hamburg. Photo Schmidt. 


So far we have considered Rennert as an opera producer, but of course, he 
is also head of one of the leading German opera houses; and if production is 
his first love, the years have brought him to a discriminating and intelligent 
appreciation of singers, if not as stars, as vital factors in the theatre he controls; 
and his energy and clear-sightedness enabled him to engage such singers as 
Marthe Mddl, Elfriede Wasserthal, Rudolph Schock, Peter Anders, Josef 
Metternich and Gottlob Frick; after many trials and tribulations he has 
found in Leopold Ludwig a conductor of real vitality who understands the 
needs of a theatre, and can fuse his own personality with Rennert’s in a most 
satisfactory blend. All in all Giinther Rennert is one of the most incisive 
personalities on the modern operatic stage, a man of real importance for the 


future of opera. 


Mathis der Maler. (Continued from page 541). 

to us, but to himself. With the last object goes the last words—‘that which 
I loved.” Two quiet chords of C sharp major bring down the curtain on the 
silent, still figure, as he stands gazing into the past. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the earlier scenes—and they lack neither 
musical nor dramatic interest—the last has a quality unique in the finales of 
operatic literature: humility. It was running a great risk on Hindemith’s part 
to conclude on a note so foreign to the spirit of the theatre; but I believe his 
daring was justified, for the scene, and the music that clothes it, create a 
extraordinary atmosphere of contentment, of peace and goodness, that has a 
power to move us at least equal to that of tragedy and is all the more impres- 
sive for the strife and cruelty by which we have been assailed in the earlier 


parts of the opera. 
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The Hamburg State Opera 


by Harold Rosenthal 


The Hamburg State Opera which is the second complete German opera 
company to visit England this century (The Dresden company came to 
Covent Garden in 1936), is the oldest permanent opera company in Germany, 
having been founded in 1678. Among the musical landmarks in its history 
were Handel’s visit in 1703 and the first performance of his A/mira in 1705; 
the first performances in Germany of a Verdi opera, Nabucco in 1845, of his 
Otello in 1888, and cf Eugen Onegin in the presence of the composer in 1892. 

In 1943 the auditorium of the opera house was destroyed during an air- 
raid; but in 1945 the building of a temporary theatre commenced, the stage 
portion of the old opera house being refitted to accommodate stage, orchestra 
pit and auditorium. The post-war reopening was in 1946 with a performance 
of The Marriage of Figaro. \n 1947 the first German performance of Britten’s 
Peter Grimes was given. In 1949 the auditorium was enlarged and a new lease 
of life for the Hamburg opera began with a performance of Rosenkavalier. 
During the last three seasons the Hamburg opera has given the first perform- 
ances in Germany of Sutermeister’s Raskolnikoff, Menotti’s The Consul and 
Britten’s version of Beggar's Opera. 

Among the famous singers who have at one time or another been member 
of the Hamburg company, one can mention Jenny Lind, Lilli Lehmann, 
Lotte Lehmann, Florence Easton, Elisabeth Schumann, Dusolina Giannini, 
Maria Olszewska, Sabine Kalter, Mary Jarred, Albert Niemann, Gotthelf 
Pistor, Lauritz Melchior, Rudolf Bockelmann and Hans Hotter; while among 
the conductors were von Biilow, Nikisch, Mahler, Weingartner, Klemperer, 
Pollak, Bohm, Jochum and Schmidt-Isserstedt. 

The names of many of the present company are probably well-known to 
the readers of opera; and on this visit to Edinburgh they are supplemented by 
a number of guest artists. An article on their Intendant, Giinther Rennert, 
who is also their chief producer, appears on page 542. Leopold Ludwig, the 
company’s Generalmuskdirektor since 1951, has enjoyed a career that has 
taken him from Oldenburg to Vienna, from Vienna to the Stadtische Oper, 
Berlin, and now to Hamburg. 

There now follow short biographical notes on six of the artists appearing in 
the current Edinburgh season. 


Clara Ebers 

Clara Ebers has been well known in Germany since before the war. 
Beginning her career at Karlsruhe and then singing at Diisseldorf, she joined 
the Frankfurt Opera Company towards the end of the 1920’s and remained 
with them until the end of the war. Her roles in the early days of her career 
were mostly of the lighter lyrical parts, though she also sang coloratura roles 
like the Queen of the Night. When she joined the Hamburg Company in the 
1945-6 season she was heard as Violetta (a role she sang at short notice at 
Covent Garden in the 1951-2 season) and Sophie in Rosenkavalier. But 
gradually she concentrated on heavier parts, and has been heard as Turandot 
(Busoni), the Countess (Figaro) which she sang at Edinburgh in 1950, Donna 
Anna, which she sang at the 1949 Aix Festival, and Leonora in Forza de! 
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Clara Ebers. 
Photo Schmidt, Hamburg, 


Destino. She has sung in a number of 
Richard Strauss operas, including Die 
Schweigsame frau (Munich 1949-50), 
Intermezzo (Zurich 1951) ‘and of 
course as the Marschallin in Rosen- 
kavalier, which part she is singing in 
the current Festival. Clara Ebers has 
also sung at the Vienna and the Berlin 
State Operas. 


Elisabeth Grummer 

This young soprano had virtually 
made her whole career at the Stadt- 
ische Oper, Berlin since 1946. Shesang 
Ellen Orford in the Berlin production 
of Peter Grimes in the 1947-8 season, 
Marthe in the revival of Leo Blech’s 
Das war ich in 1951 and Cressida in 
Zillig’s Troilus und Cressida in the 
Berlin premiere of this opera last season. Other roles in her repertory include 
Desdemona, Donna Anna, Majenka, Oktavian, Micaela, Marguerite, 
Elisabeth (Die Heilige Elisabeth), Pamina, Agathe, and Eva; all of these 
last three she will sing at Edinburgh. She has already been heard as Eva at 
Covent Garden under Sir Thomas Beecham both last summer and again last 
November. She was chosen to sing this part during the last season at the Scala 
under_Furtwangler, and has also sung it at Dresden. 


Martha Modl 


The career of this singer has been 
one of the most brilliant of the post- 
war generation of German artists. 
Beginning as a mezzo-soprano in 
Remscheid shortly before the war 
ended, she joined the company of the 
Diisseldorf Opera in 1945, where she 
remained until the end of the 1948-9 
season, singing among other roles, 
Eboli, Carmen, the Composer in 
Ariadne, Marie in Wozzeck, Okta- 
vian, Venus, Marina in Boris, and 
Klytemnestra. 

She joined the Hamburg Company 
during the 1948-9 season, dividing 
her time between that city and 





Elisabeth Griimmer. 
Photo W. Saeger, Berlin. 
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Martha Médl. Photo Ruth Blauert. 


Diisseldorf. From 1949-50,she_was 
on full contract at Hamburg, singing 
most of the parts she had already 
done at Diisseldorf. In the 1949-50 
season she came to Covent Garden 
and sang an extremely good Carmen, 
a role she repeated the next season; 
she was engaged to sing Klytemnestra 
at the 1950 Florence Festival and 
also sung Kundry during the same 
season at the Berlin Staatsoper, 
where she returned as a guest in the 
following year to open the season as 
Lady Macbeth. 

During this period she had also 
appeared as a guest artist at Munich, 
Vienna and the Scala. Last summer 





she created a sensation at Bayreuth with her performance of Kundry, and 
is re-engaged for this year’s Bayreuth Festival, where she opened the season 
as Isolde. This part she has sung with enormous success during the last year 
at Stuttgart, Paris, Florence and Hamburg. Other soprano parts she has 
added to her repertory during the last year are the Walkiire Briinnhilde and 
Leonora in Fidelio, which she sang under Karajan at the Scala. She will be 
singing this part and Oktavian during the Edinburgh Festival. 


Matthieu Ahlersmeyer 

This baritone who sings the part 
of Mathis, in the first British stage 
performance of Hindemith’s Mathis 
der Maler, visited London with the 
Dresden State Opera in 1936 and 
was heard as Don Giovanni and 
The Count in Figaro. He made a 
number of appearance in Berlin, 
Vienna and Hamburg in the early 
1930’s and was a member of the 
Dresden State Opera until 1937, in 
which year he went to join the com- 
pany of the Berlin State Opera, 
where he remained until 1942. While 
in Berlin he created the title pari in 
Werner Egk’s Peer Gynt, and was 
also heard in the first Berlin perform- 
ance of Tchaikowsky’s Die Zauberin 
in 1941. 


Matthieu Ahlersmeyer. 
Photo Kurt Wunsch, Berlin. 





Peter Anders. Photo Fayer, Vienna. 


Since 1946 he has been a permanent 
member of the Hamburg Opera, 
making guest appearances in Vienna, 
Berlin (Komische Oper) and else- 
where. Besides singing most of the 
Italian opera repertory, he has been 
heard as Hans Sachs and Amfortas. 


Peter Anders 

This popular German tenor began 
his career in 1931 in the Max Rein- 
hardt production of Die Schdnen 
Helena. Then followed engagements 
at Heidelberg (1923-3), Darmstadt 
(1933-4), Cologne (1934-5), Hanover 
(1935-6), Berlin Staatsoper (1936-44). 
At all these theatres he was singing 
lyric parts, and his Pinkerton, Alfredo, Duca di Mantova, Lionel and 
Wilhelm Meister were much admired. 

Since the war he has sung at Hanover, Munich, Diisseldorf, Vienna and 
Berlin, and joined the Hamburg Company in 1948. At first he continued 
singing lyrical parts such as Belmonte and Tamino, but then finding that his 
voice was getting heavier, he decided to become a dramatic tenor, and during 
the 1950-51 season sang the title part of Otello, Florestan in Fidelio (this at 
Covent Garden) and Walther von Stolzing. His repertory also includes the 
parts of Bacchus in Ariadne auf 
Naxos which he sang under Sir 
Thomas Beecham at the 1950 Edin- 
burgh Festival, Cavaradossi and Don 
Alvaro. At the present Edinburgh 
Festival, he will be heard as Flores- 
tan, Walther and Max in Freischwz. 


Theo Herrmann 

One of the most famous of moderr 
German basses, Theo Herrmann 
made his debut at Agram as 
Méphistophélés. After singing at 
Darmstadt and Frankfurt in the late 
1920’s and early 1930's, he joined 
the Hamburg Opera in 1933, and 
has been a member of the Company 
ever since. 

He sang as a guest artist with the 
Dresden Company when they ap- 





Teo Herrmann. 
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peared at Covent Garden in 1936, and was heard as Leporello. After the war 
he sang with the Italian Opera Company at the Cambridge Theatre, London, 
and was heard as Don Basilio and Sparafucile. 

He has sung at the Florence Festival, the Scala, Milan, Barcelona, and at 
Marseilles. At the Vienna State Opera, Herrmann has been heard as Osmin, 
Leporello and Falstaff in Nicolai’s Merry Wives. 

He studied the part of Baron Ochs, which he sings at the current Festival 
with Richard Strauss himself, and it has perhaps become his most famous 
role. Besides this part, he will be heard as Rocco in Fidelio and Riedinger in 
Mathis der Maler. 


The Hamburg Opera’s Edinburgh Arrangements. 


Monday August 18.—Fidelio. Inge Borkh, Lisa della Casa, Peter Anders, 
Josef Metternich, Theo Herrmann. Conductor: Leopold Ludwig. 

Tuesday August 19.—Die Zauberfléte. Elisabeth Griimmer, Valerie Bak, 
Rudolf Schock, Horst Giinter, Gottlob Frick. Conductor: Georg Solti. 

Wednesday August 20.—Fidelio. Cast as on August 18. 

Thursday August 21.—Zauberfléte. Lisa della Casa (Pamina) and cast as 

on August 19. 

Friday August 22.— Der Freischiitz. Elisabeth Griimmer, Anneliese Rothen- 
berger, Peter Anders, Caspar Brécheler. Conductor: Josef Keilberth. 

Saturday August 23.— Die Zauberfléte. Lisa della Casa (Pamina) and cast as 
on August 19. 

Monday August 25.—Der Freischiitz. Clara Ebers (Agathe) and cast as on 
August 22. 

Tuesday August 26.— Die Zauberfléte. Cast as on August 19. 

Wednesday August 27.— Der Freischiitz, Cast as on August 22. 

thursday August 28.— Der Rosenkavalier. Clara Ebers, Martha Mddl, Lisa 
della Casa, Theo Herrmann. Conductor: Josef Keilberth. 

Friday August 29.—Mathis der Maler. Anneliese Rothenberger, Elfriede 
Wasserthal, Matthieu Ahlersmeyer. Conductor: Leopold Ludwig. 

Saturday August 30.— Der Rosenkavalier. Cast as on August 28. Conductor: 
Leopold Ludwig. 

Monday September 1.—Fidelio. Martha Médl (Leonora) and cast as on 
August 18. 

Tuesday September 2.—Mathis der Maler. Cast as on August 29. 

Wednesday September 3.—Die Meistersinger. Elisabeth Griimmer, Peter 
Anders, Otto Edelmann, Gottlob Frick. Conductor: Leopold Ludwig. 

Thursday September 4.—Fidelio. Martha Médl (Leonora) and cast as on 
August 18. 

Friday September 5.— Der Rosenkavalier. Cast as on August 28. Conductor: 
Leopold Ludwig. 


Saturday September 6.—Die Meistersinger. Cast as on September 3. 
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Sadler’s Wells 


LONDON SEASON 1951-52 


Date of Total 

OPERA AND COMPOSER first for 

performance Season 

1. School for Fathers. Wolf-Ferrari Aug. 20 6 
2. La Traviata. Verdi Aug. 21 22 
3. Cosi fan Tutte. Mozart Aug. 22 3 
4. The Barber of Seville. Rossini Aug. 23 22 
5. Madama Butterfly. Puccini (Revival) Aug. 24 22 
6. Faust. Gounod Aug. 31 12 
7. Simon Boccanegra. Verdi Sept. 7 5 
8. Dido and Aeneas. Purcell Sept. 15 2 
9. Katya Kabanova. Janacek Sept. 19 2 
10. Don Giovanni. Mozart Sept. 22 17 
11. Carmen. Bizet Sept. 24 23 
12. La Bohéme. Puccini Sept. 2 22 

13. Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni, and Pagliacci. 

Leoncavallo Ce 9 II 

14. The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart (New production) Oct. 23 22 
15. Tosca. Puccini Oct. 30 13 
16. Falstaff. Verdi Nov. 10 3 
17. Hansel and Gretel. Humperdinck (Revival) Dec. 21 7 
18. Jl Trovatore. Verdi (Revival) Jan. 8 10 
19. Werther. Massenet (First production by company) Feb. 5 7 
20. Il Tabarro. Puccini and Gianni Schicchi. Puccini Mar. 19 3 
21. The Bartered Bride. Smetana Apr. 26 6 
22. Eugen Onegin. Tchaikowsky (New production) May 22 7 
Total 247 





Works performed during 1950-51, but not in 1951-52: Hugh the Drover, Die 
Fledermaus and Don Carlos. 


Artists and their roles 


We have only included in this list parts sung by principal artists; as a number 
of smaller parts were taken by members of the chorus this will explain the dis- 
crepancies between the total number of performances of certain operas and the 
totals shown for certain roles in these operas. 


SOPRANOS 

MINNIA Bowek (33): Micaela (10); Zerlina (4); Musetta (4); Nedda (8); Hansel (4); 
Majenka (4). 

Dora DRAKE (15): Donna Anna (8); Leonora (7). 

VicTorIA ELLiot (26): Violetta (16); Cio-Cio-San (5); Leonora (3); Majenka (2). 

ELEANOR HousTON (30): Amelia (3); Donna Anna (6); Santuzza (5); Countess (14); 
Dido (2). h 

PATRICIA Howarp (45): Zerlina (9); Mimi (18); Barbarina (2); Dew Fairy (/); 
Esmeralda (6); Lauretta (3). 

Kate JACKSON (57): Mrs. Gruff (6); Flora Bevoix (20); Marthe (4); Marfa in 
Katya (2); Mercedes (9); Gertrude in Hansel and Gretel (7); Hata (6); Ciesca 
in Tabarro (3). 

MARION Lowe (53): Lady Pinchbeck (6); Fiordiligi (3); Marguerite (7); Micaela (8); 
Donna Elvira (8); Mimi (3); Countess (8); Alice (3); Charlotte (7). 

Evsit Morison (23): Susanna (20); Nanetta (3). 
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MARJORIE SHIRES (16): Belinda (2); Violetta (6); Rosina (3); Frasquita (2); Mimi (1); 
Susanna (2). 

Amy SHUARD (61): Cio-Cio-San (18); Marguerite (2); Amelia (2); Katya (2); 
Musetta (18); Santuzza (6); Nedda (3); Tatiana (7) ;Giorgetta (3). 

VICTORIA SLADEN (13): Tosca (13). 

MARION STUDHOLME (64): Lucinda (6); Despina (3); Rosina (17); Barbara in 
Katya (2); Frasquita (6); Zerlina (4); Barbarina (9); Gretel (7); Gherardino (3); 
Sophie in Werther (7). 

Joan STuART (17): Micaela (5); Donna Elvira (9); Marguerite (3). 

JENNIFER VYVYAN (2): Donna Anna (2). 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 
Gita Denise (4): Carmen (4). 
VALETTA Iacop! (7): Witch in Hansel and Gretel (7). 

ANNA PoLLAK (69): Mrs. Crusty (6); Dorabella (3); Suzuki (6); Siebel (9); Carmen 
(19); Cherubino (11); Hansel (3); Larina (7); Meg (3); Witch in Dido (2). 
OLWEN Price (76): Marcellina (18); Suzuki (8); Marthe (5); Mamma Lucia (10) 

Marcellina in Figaro (7); Azucena (6); Quickly (7); Frugola (3); Zita (3); 
Nurse in Onegin (7); Ludmilla (6). 
ELISABETH ROBINSON (35): Suzuki (8); Siebel (3); Lola (6); Cherubino (11); Olga (7). 
JEAN WATSON (4): Azucena (4). 


TENORS 

GERALD Davies (56): Alfredo (14); Ferrando (3); Almaviva (16); Ottavio (12); 
Basilio in Figaro (2); Vasek (3); Peter in School for Fathers (6). 

ROWLAND Jones (64): Alfredo (5); Pinkerton (14); Faust (4); Boris in Katya (2); 
Don José (1); Ottavio (2); Rodolfo (5); Cavaradossi (13); Lenski (5); Fenton 
(3); Rinuccio (3); Werther (7). 

JoHN KENTISH (75): Alfredo (3); Almaviva (6); Tichon in Katya (2); Ramendado(17); 
Ottavio (3); Basilio in Figaro (16); Vasek (3); Triquet in Onegin (7); Gherardo 
in Schicchi (3); Schmidt in Werther (7); Count Riccardo in School for Fathers 
(6); Sailor in Dido (2). 

a —— (26): Pinkerton (2); Gabriele Adorno (5); Turridu (8); Manrico (8); 

enik (3). 

ANTHONY MARLOwE (2): Manrico (2). 

RAYMOND NILLSON (2): Jose (2). 

Tuomas Rounp (5): Jenik (3); Lenski (2). 

FRANK SALE (14): Canio (11); Luigi (3). 

ARTHUR SERVENT (3): Turridu (3). 

RoBERT THOMAS (66): Pinkerton (7); Faust (8), Vanya in Katya (2); José (21); 
Rodolfo (17); Beppe (11). 


BARITONES 

JOHN CAMERON (2): Silvio (2). 

DouGtas Craic (2): Figaro in The Barber (2). 

ARTHUR Cop-ey (3): Marcello (3). 

EpMUND Dontevy (23): Figaro in The Barber (2); Leporello (12); Schicchi (3); 
Figaro in Marriage of Figaro (3); Schaunard (3). 

DENNIS DowLING (66): Germont (9); Figaro in The Barber (18); Sharpless (6); 
Dancairo (11); Silvio (5); Count Almaviva (17). 

RODERICK Jones (16): Scarpia (13); Michele (3). 

REDVERS LLEWELLYN (4): Tonio (4). 

JoHN HarGREAves (20): Germont (6); Don Giovanni (6); Silvio (1); Count Almaviva 
(2); di Luna (5). 

ARNOLD Matters (71): Alfonso (3); Bartolo in The Barber (6); Sharpless (12); 
Boccanegra (5); Don Giovanni (2); Marcello (10); Figaro (18); Peter in Hansel 
and Gretel (5); Falstaff (3); Steward in Werther (7). 

JOHN ProsyN (70): Duphol (1); Valentine (12); Paolo (5); Escamillo (23); Schaunard 
(19); Alfio (7); Silvio (3). 

FREDERICK SHARPE (67): Germont (7); Guglielmo (3); Sharpless (5); Don Giovanni 
(9); Marcello (9); Tonio (7); Almaviva (3); di Luna (5); Onegin (7); Ford (3); 
Albert (7); Aeneas (2). 
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BASSES 
HERVEY ALAN (51): Sir James in School for Fathers (6); Don Basilio (10); Mephis- 
topheles (6); Zuniga (2); Commendatore (4); Colline (5); Alfio (4); Bartolo 
in Marriage of Figaro (7); Peter in Hansel and Gretel (2); Ferrando (2); Simone 


in Schicchi (3). 

STANLEY CLARKSON (81): Mr. Gruff in School for Fathers (6); Don Basilio (12); 
Mephistopheles (3); Fiesco (5); Dikoy in Katya (2); Zuniga (13); Commendatore 
(12); Colline (11); Ferrando (8); Tobias Micha (6); Pistol (3). 


GERAINT Evans (4): Leporello (4). 
HOWELL GLynne (15): Mr. Crusty in School for Fathers (6); Mephistopheles (3): 


Kezal (6). 

GeorGE JAMEs (88): Mr. Hardstone in School for Fathers (6); Dr. Grenville (15): 
Bartolo in The Barber (16); Zuniga (8); Masetto (8); Colline (6); Bartolo in The 
Marriage of Figaro (15); Gremin (7); Johann in Werther (7). 


CONDUCTORS 

RAYMOND AGOULT (3): Pagliacci (3). 

ALEXANDER GIBSON (6): Bartered Bride (6). 

CHARLES MACKERRAS (74): Traviata (7); Barber of Seville (15); Madama Butterfly (9); 
Katya Kabanova (2); Don Giovanni (4); Bohéme (7); Cavalleria Rusticana (5); 
Pagliacci (7); Marriage of Figaro (16); Hansel and Gretel (2). 

MICHAEL Mubpte (80): Traviata (9); Carmen (6); Madama Butterfly (10); Faust (10); 
Simon Boccanegra (1); Tabarro (3); Bohéme (11); Cavalleria Rusticana (6); 
Pagliacci (1); Tosca (13); Trovatore (10). 

JAMES ROBERTSON (95): School for Fathers (6); Traviata (5); Cost fan Tutte (3); 
Barber of Seville (7); Werther (7); Madama Butterfly (2); Simon Boccanegra (4); 
Carmen (17); Don Giovanni (13); Falstaff (3); Bohéme (4); Figaro (6); Hansel 
and Gretel (5); Eugen Onegin (7); Gianni Schicchi (3); Dido and Aeneas (2). 


News 
Great Britain 


Canterbury. Anthony Hopkins’s opera, The Man from Tuscany which was 
written to a libretto by Christopher Hassall for the Choir School at 
Canterbury, and very successfully produced last summer, was revived at the 
Chapter House, Canterbury, on July 30. Further performances were given 
on July 31, August 1 and 2. Andrew Gold and Stanley Pine played the two 
adult parts in the opera, Anthony Hopkins accompanied at the piano and the 
producer was Clive Pare, headmaster of the Choir School. 

The Liverpool Opera Company, which recently produced Hugh the Drover 
will give two performances of Dido and Aeneas and Arne’s Thomas and 
Sally on September 5 and 6. John Ramsden will be the conductor and 
Florence Lewis the producer. 


America 

The San Francisco Opera’s autumn season will begin on September 16 with 
a performance of Tosca. The season which will last until October 19 will 
include a new production of Boito’s Mefistofele with Rossi-Lemeni, the 
complete Puccini Trittico (11 Tabarro, Suor Angelica and Gianni Schicchi), 
new production of Der Rosenkavalier in an English translation by John 
Gutman, revivals of L’Amore dei tre Re and La Fille du Régiment as well a& 
performances of Aida, Il Trovatore, Traviata, Bohéme, Cavalleria, Pagliacci, 
and Don Giovanni. Artists engaged include Fedora Barbieri, Mary Curtis, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Brenda Lewis, Herva Nelli, Lily Pons, Margaret Roggero, 
Bidu Sayao, Blanche Thebom, Claramae Turner, Thelma Votipka, Dorothy 
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Warenskjold; Virginio Assandri, Eugene Conley, Mario del Monaco, 
Alessio de Paolis, Jan Peerce, Brian Sullivan, Ferrucio Tagliavini, Franz 
Vroons; Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, Georges Cehanovsky, Deszo 
Ernster, Frank Guarrera, Ralph Herbert, Nicola Moscona, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, Italo Tajo, Giuseppe Valdengo, Frank Valentino and Robert Weede 
Conductors will include Paul Breisach, Pietro Cimara, Fausto Cleva and 
Gaetano Merola. 

Leonard Bernstein’s opera Trouble in Tahiti had its first performance at 
the festival of the creative arts held at Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts, early this summer. The work is described by the composer 
as ‘a little opera in seven scenes’ and takes some thirty-five minutes to perform: 
it will be televised later this year by N.B.C. 

The first New York production of Hugh the Drover was given by the 
Punch Opera on July 1. John Miller, Martha Moore and Gordon Myers 
sang the chief parts and the conductor was Rex Wilder. 


Australia 


Walter Wagner sends the following report of operatic activities in 
Australia: By pooling their artistic resources for the just concluded 1952 
season, Australia’s two professional opera groups, the National Theatre 
Opera Company of Melbourne and the New South Wales National Opera 
of Sydney, have advanced an important step towards the foundation of an 
all-Australian opera movement. Both companies received from their respec- 
tive State Governments a grant of five thousand Australian pounds for this 
season, but it is obvious that the Commonwealth Government as well as 
State and Municipal authorities will in future have to subsidise the move- 


Louis Kahan’s set for Act II scene i of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ at Melbourne. 
















ment to a far greater extent. This subsidy policy resulted in splendid achi 
ments in the orchestral field and there is every indication that si 
successes can be expected in the realm of opera. The public support of the 
season was most encouraging. Nearly all performances in Melbourne and 
Sydney (in each capital the company played for seven weeks) were given! 
before full houses. 
The Melbourne company had prepared Lucia di Lammermoor, Dog 
Giovanni and Tosca, Sydney’s contributions were Lohengrin, Cavallerig) 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, and The Masked Ball. Of these Tosca had a particularly) 
well-rounded and convincing production which was not only conspicuous 
for some thrilling singing by Betty Fretwell (Tosca), Ronald Dowd (Cavara 
dossi), and Robert Simmons (Scarpia), but also for the imaginative stage: 
direction by Stefan Haag and a colourful mise-en-scéne by Timothy Walton, 
In Stefan Haag the Australian opera movement has found an expert with an 
uncanny flair for the theatre. His modern conception of staging Lucia d 
Lammermoor was admirably supported by daringly abstract and yet dis- 
ciplined décors by designer Louis Kahan. This collaboration brought forth 
a Lucia production which formed a healthy equilibrium between star-opera™ 
and tense drama. Vocally and histrionically, Barbara Wilson fulfilled all’ 
the exacting demands of the title role in a most attractive manner. Her very” 
competent partners were John Dudley (Edgar) and Robert Simmons (Henry). 
Don Giovanni too was staged with great enterprise by Stefan Haag, but not 
even the participation of such well-versed Mozart singers as John Brownlee 
(Don Giovanni) and John Dudley (Ottavio) could infuse genuine Mozartian 
spirit and subtleness of style into their younger and less experienced 
colleagues. 
An exciting discovery was the young, attractive soprano Marie Collier | 
who made her operatic debut as Santuzza. Her voice has dramatic ring, 
warmth, and passion, her acting sincerity and composure. The rest of the 
cast of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci sang adequately, but unfortunately, 
there was some weak chorus work which spoiled these two works. Lohengrin 
and The Masked Ball had generally speaking assured and accomplished 
performances without any features calling for special praise or reprehension. 
Joseph Post, assistant conductor of the Sydney Symphony Orchestra, had 
charge of all operas with the exception of the double bill. His thorough 
knowledge of the scores and his authoritative conducting contributed largely 
to the success of the season. 
In summing up it can be stated confidently that National Opera has come 
to stay in Australia, provided ways and means can be found of guaranteeing 
young and gifted artists full employment the whole year round. As things 
stand at present, too many singers are compelled to leave this country 
because not sufficient opportunities are available. For this reason nobody 
out here would be surprised if some of the names mentioned in this report 
should appear on next year’s roster of Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells. 


Austria 


The Linz Landestheater recently gave the world premiere of Kurt Atter- 
berg’s opera Hervart’s Return. This opera is an extended version of the two- 
act opera called Hervart the Harpist, which was first given in Stockholm in 
1910. Atterberg originally intended to write a second ‘Hervart’ opera, but 
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The Flower Festival. A scene from Rameau’s ‘Les Indes Galantes’ at the 
Paris Opéra. Photo B. M. Bernard. 


instead added a third act. The production was by Oscar Walleck who had 
previously produced Atterberg’s Johannisnacht at Coburg in 1924, and his 
Das flammende Land at Munich in 1934. 


France 


Rameau’s opera-ballet, Les Indes Galantes, first performed in 1735 was 
revived at the Paris Opéra at the end of June. The work in a prologue and 
four entrées is a heroic ballet, each of them comprising a clearly drawn-up 
plot, with dialogues, choruses and dance interludes. These elements are 
connected by an allegorical theme of the final triumph of Love and Victory 
over Violence and War. The work which includes such stage effects as a 
shipwreck, an earthquake, and a volcano in erruption, is admirably suited 
to the vast resources of the Opéra’s stage. The version used in Paris had been 
revised by Paul Dukas and Henri Busser. The choreography was by Aveline, 
Lifar and Lander; and the production by Maurice Lehmann. The singers 
included most of the Opéra’s leading luminaries, Héléne Bouvier, Geori 
Boué, Marisa Ferrer, Jaqueline Brumaire, Lucienne Jourfier, Janine Micheau, 
Denise Duval; Raoul Jobin, Libero de Luca, Georges Noré, Jean Giraudeau, 
José Luccioni, Roger Bourdin, Jacques Jansen, René Bianco and Huc 
Santana. The conductor was Louis Fourestier. 

At the end of July at the Roman Theatre at Orange, Berlioz’s La Damna- 


a de Faust was produced with Raoul Jobin, Suzanne Juyol and Huc 
antana. 
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Rameau’s *Les Indes Galantes’ at the Paris Opéra. 


Above: The Volcano scene. 


Below: The epilogue. 
Photos B. M. Bernard. 
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Germany 

Diisseldorf. The new Musical Director of the Diisseldorf Opera, Eugen 
Szenkar, has announced his plans for the 1952-53 season. These include 
new productions of Handel’s Julius Caesar, Die Zauberfléte, Lohengrin, 
Tristan und Isolde, Salome, Die Zaubergeige (Egk), Boulevard Solitude 
(Henze), Die Schlaue Susanne (Lehner), Schneewittchen (Schubert-Wein- 
garnter), Faust, Turandot, La Gazza Ladra, L’Elisir d’Amore and Pelléas et 
Mélisande. Works already in the repertory will continue to be given. New 
singers include Pia Coursave (contralto), Bruno Manazza (Tenor), Willibald 
Volha (baritone) and Hanna Ludwig (Mezzo-sprano). Martha Mddl, Inge 
Borkh, and Ilse Hollweg are the chief guest singers engaged; while the 
permanent company includes Erna Dietrich, Anna Tassopulos, Helmut 
Fehn, Kurt Gester, Fritz Ollendorf, Gottfried Riedner and Karl Wolfram. 
Arnold Quennet and Peter Maag are the assistant conductors. 

At the Frankfurt Opera, where Gecrg Solti becomes Music Director, plans 
for the 1952-53 season include new productions of Don Giovanni, Tann- 
hauser, Walkiire, Otello, Boris Godounov, Salome, Cardillac, Joan von 
Zarissa (Egk) and resumptions of Freischiitz, Meistersinger, Carmen, Mac- 
beth, Falstaff, Madama Butterfly, Die Verkaufte Braut and Die Fledermaus. 
Newcomers to the company include Maud Cunitz, Bruni Falcon, Hedda 
Heusser, Colette Lorand, Anny Schlemm, Bernd Aldenhoff, Heinrich 
Bensing. Guest singers will include Inge Borkh and Clara Ebers. Bruno 
Vondenhoff and Walther Knor are the conductors. 

The first new production at the Munich Staatsoper of the 1952-53 season 
will be Fidelio with Astrid Varnay as Leonora. The new singers whom the 
new General Intendant Rudolf Hartmann has engaged are Lilian Benningsen, 
Lisa della Casa, Wilma Lipp, Ira Malaniuk, Maria Reining, Leonie Rysanek, 
Rita Streich, Hertha Tépper; Murray Dickie, Werner Faulhaber, Gottlob 
Frick, Rudolf Grossmann, Robert Hager, Josef Herrmann, Josef Knapp, 
Hans Hermann Nissen, Howard Vandenburg and Ludwig Weber. Conductors 
will be Rudolf Kempe, Hans Knappertsbusch, Eugen Jochum, Robert Heger, 
Victor Reinshagen, Kurt Eichorn and Hans Gierster. New productions will be 
Arabella, Die Liebe der Danae, Macbeth, Jeanne au Biicher, Orfeo, Turandot, 
Traviata, The Consul, Don Pedros Heimkehr, L’ Heure Espagnole, The Rake’s 
Progress. In September and April Knappertsbusch will conduct cycles of the 
Ring. 


Italy 

The 1952-52 season at the Scala, Milan ended with a performance of 
Madama Butterfly with Constantina Araujo, Anna Maria Canali, Giacinto 
Prandelli, and Rolando Panerai; the conductor was Victor de Sabata. The 
season, which began last November with a performance of J Vespri Siciliani 
totalled 168 performances of which 140 were sold out. The Scala also gave 
performances at Como, Venice, Turin, Reggio Emilia, Brescia and Verona. 
Cavalleria Rusticana received 11 performances, La Vita breve 10, Norma9, 
Mefistofele 8 and Vespri Siciliani 7. 

At Lecce on June 21 the new Teatro Massimo was opened with a perform- 
ance of Mefistofele in which the title role was sung by Cesare Siepi. Rosetta 
Noli Sang the part of Margherita, Simona dell’Argine that of Elena and 
Arrigo Pola that of Faust. Mario Parenti was the conductor. 
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Israel 


Dr._Alfred Frankenstein sends the following report of operatic activities 
in Israel: The only Opera Company working at present in this country is the 
Hebrew National Opera, formed in 1948 as successor to the previously 
existing Palestine Folk Opera (founded in 1941). The seat of the company is 
Tel-Aviv, the largest town of the country, but performances are given regularly 
in Jerusalem, Haifa and the smaller towns. The company has not yet got 
its own theatre in Tel-Aviv, but uses on a rent basis the new building of the 
Hebrew Habimah Theatre, usually once a week. As the opera has not got 
the usual state support, it has to struggle hard, though financial support is 
given by the Trade Union (Histadruth) and by American sponsors. The 
management is composed of the American singer Edis de Philippe who acts 
also as producer, stage manager and principal star, and her husband. The 
repertory since 1948 includes the following operatic works: Thais, Manon, 
Bohéme, Carmen, Samson and Dalila, Tosca, Tales of Hoffmann, Faust, 
Rigoletto and Fledermaus. It goes without saying that restricted financial 
resources and stage facilities exclude all the larger operatic works requiring 
big orchestra and chorus, as well as many soloists. Puccini and Massenet— 
for the sake of the star singer—form the backbone of the company’s reper- 
tory; while previously—during the epoch of the Palestine Folk Opera— 
operettas by Kalman, Lehar, Offenbach and Suppé were also performed. 

As a special feature of our operatic life the regrettable fact must be 
mentioned that the company’s activities are virtually suppressed and boy- 
cotted by the entire press in Israel after an incident a few years ago when a 
critic of the largest daily was ejected by the ushers on instructions of the 
management because of an unfavourable criticism. This matter has also 
caused withholding of state support. In the interest of the sound develop- 
ment of the opera this conflict should have been terminated and a reconcilia- 
tion be found. (The present state of affairs is a strange sidelight to the recent 
debate in OPERA on the position of the critic). 

“From time to time guest singers are appearing with the opera, among the 
better known are Raphael Arié and—at present—Martin Lawrence who 
started his local appearances as Méphistophélés in Gounod’s Faust. He 
sang in English while the rest of the company were singing in Hebrew as 
usual (all operas are sung in Hebrew). The performance was conducted by 
the veteran Golinkin, a comrade and personal friend of Chaliapin in his 
early years at the St. Petersburg opera. The orchestra at his disposal is 
rather inexperienced and below standard, this is not to be wondered at in view 
of the fact that its members are only part-time musicians, who have to earn 
their living by other means. The stage business was in the hands of Edis de 
Philippe who had sung the part of Marguerite in previous performances. 
Apart from a few clumsy moments—e.g., the careful handing over of 
Mephisto’s guitar after the serenade to his mortal enemy Valentine who has 
to deposit the instrument carefully in some corner of the stage—the perform- 
ance went smoothly. A fact to be lamented was the cutting of such important 
scenes as the Church scene, Marguerite’s scene just preceding the Church 
scene, as well as the scene with Faust and Mephisto in the Walpurgis night 
(only the ballet was given!). For the uninitiated listener, it might be difficult 
to guess why Marguerite is being put to prison at all, unless her throwing 
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away the flowers received from Siebel represents a criminal offence. Of the 
singers, David Halperin as Faust displayed a pleasant lyrical tenor voice 
which he forces unnecessarily (too many Samsons sung recently may 
endanger the voice). S. Alfandari (Marguerite), Otto Reich (Valentin) and 
L. Beker (Siebel) proved just adequate; in all cases stage experience is lacking. 
Small wonder if the dominating performance was that of Martin Lawrence. 
When he stood on the stage, the audience had something to look at. He 
plays Mephisto primarily as a buffo part, and never have I seen a more 
friendly almost benevolent devil of comic power, in contrast to the sinister 
demoniacal interpretation of Chaliapin and Michael Bohnen. In conse- 
quence Lawrence was best in the garden scene and in the scene with the 
students, while he lacked intensity in the final prison scene. Vocally he was 
impressive though—on the first night—suffering from a bad cold; the public 
took him to their hearts. 

It is stated that the singer will remain with the company for two months, 
and it is hoped that he will appear as Don Pasquale, the part wherein he 
distinguished himself with Mariano Stabile in the 1946 run of the opera in 
the Cambridge Theatre. 


South America 


Argentine. The season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires opened on May 30 
with a performance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Zar Sa/tan under the direction of 
Jonel Perlea. The season’s repertory includes the first performances in Buenos 
Aires of Wozzeck and Wolf-Ferrari’s Le Donne Curiose, revivals of Gluck’s 
Armide, Saint-Saens’s Samson et Dalila, Hansel und Gretel, Thais and Cosi fan 
Tutte, and performances of Madama Butterfly, Manon, Salome, and Der 
fliegende Hollander. The singers include Helena Arizmendi, Victoria de los 
Angeles, Christel Goltz, Ira Malaniuk, Pili Martorell, Delia Rigal, Kurt 
Bohme, Renato Cesari, Eugene Conley, Victor Damiani, Anton Dermota, 
Karl Dénch, Marko Rothmiiller, Laszlo Szemere, Tyge Tygessen, and Juan 
Zanin. The conductors are Karl Béhm, Ferrucio Calusio, Ettore Panizza, 
Jonel Perlea and Albert Wolff; the producers, Otto Erhardt and Dino 
Yannopoulos. 

The International Opera Season at the Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro 
includes a number of performances by a German Company organised by the 
Wiesbaden Opera, under Karl Elmendorff, and including Carin Carlson, 
Kathe Nentwig, Marianne Schech, August Seider, Otakar Kraus, Arnold 
van Mill and Alexander Welitsch. They will give performances of Don 
Giovanni, Fidelio, Der Fliegende Hollander and Tristan und Isolde. The 
singers for the Italian and French operas include, Maria Caniglia, Victoria 
de los Angeles, Carmen Fiorella Forti, Carla Martinis, Giulietta Simionato, 
Renata Tebaldi; Plinio Clabassi, Alvino Misciano, Mario Petri, Giacinto 
Prandelli, Ugo Savarese, Roberto Turrini, Carlo Tagliabue and Adelio 
Zagonara. Oliviero de Fabritiis and Mario Rossi are the conductors. The 
repertory includes Francesca da Rimini, Andrea Chenier, Iris, Gioconda and 
Turandot. There will also be performances of three works by Brazilian 
composers; L*Innocente by Francisco Mignone, Pedro Malazarte by Carmago 
Guarnieri and Fosca by Carlo Gomes. 
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Sweden 


Peter Craig Raymond sends the following report of a new opera 
recently made in Sweden: Strawinsky, author already of at least three ri 
versions of his own Firebird suite, has had a fourth foisted upon him. This 
time both opera and that ominous Hollywood-sounding technique, ‘plot 
have been added to the ballet suite to produce a film entity. 

Responsible producer is Lorens Marmstedt whose  thre2-langua; 
Singoalla we have previously seen in this country. Another clue to the film 
worth is in the photography, by Goran Strindberg. Related to the dramatist 
Strindberg previously photographed the beautiful Miss Julie which ran 
London’s Rialto cinema earlier this year and is now showing throughout thé 
country. 

A curious coincidence is that Strindberg won this contract through being: 
too ill for the start of Barrabas in Israel. Forty-three years ago the youn 
Strawinski won his first theatrical spurs through the illness, or ill-temper, of 
Liadov who originally held Diaghilev’s brief for the ballet. 

Scandinavia is, perhaps, too far from California for Strawinsky’s reactions 
to be audible but we may yet hear them. Alongside his suite, the film hi 
run both Mozart and Rossini and given Tito Gobbi the leading role in thi 
his twenty-first film. 

Gobbi sings a number of ar‘as including the expected ones from Da 
Giovanni, The Marriage of Figaro and The Barber of Seville. He is accompani 
by the chorus from the Royal Stockholm Opera and many of the operm 
sequences are shot in this great theatre. The Opera ballet is also seen to 
frequent advantage and has three ballets in the film. Firebird, Meeting witha 
Stranger (based on French chansons) and a classic grande pas de deux. The 
film itself is built around the second, Meeting with a Stranger. 

Gobbi, seen to both good and bad effect in a score of previous films, has 
not had a role of such dimension before as is provided for him in Firebird. 
He was engaged for the film whilst singing in Sweden. his most frequent 
port-of-call outside Italy. 

Speaking to Gobbi I found him adamant on two points about the film. 
Firstly that Firebird does more for screened opera than any previous attempt; | 
secondly that it is a joint herald of a Scandinavian film rebirth. The country 
that gave us Garbo, Bergman and a host of both artistically and commercially 
successful directors, producers and technicians is once again a venue of art 
film production. 

Marmstedt, and-his director Hasse Ekman, are already as I write co- 
operating on a second operatic film, in which Gobbi will again appear. 

Meanwhile, we in England will see the first results of this new cinema 
partnership in Firebird. Although unlikely to obtain a general circuit release, 
the film will be seen in most cities from September onwards. The sound track, 
is more acoustically efficient than is customary with so many companies who 
move from drawing-room conversation to grand opera on the same micro- 
phone. 

Modulation has obviously been well-attended and Gobbi’s so often 
electrically-hampered baritone is given full range. Both opera and film have 

come far in the years since Condottieri—Gobbi's first film. Perhaps Firebird 
proves they may go further yet, together. 
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Don Giovanni (Gobbi) and the statue of the Commendatore, A scene from the 
film ‘Firebird’. 


Switzerland 

The second International Competition was held at Lausanne early 
this summer, and Amos Arnan sends the following report about it: For the 
second year running, Lausanne held its International Competition for Opera 
singers. This manifestation, which will probably become an annual event, 
enjoyed this year the services of a distinguished jury, headed by Toti Dal 
Monte and Ninon Vallin. 

A large number of participants—there were some one hundred and fifty 
entries—competed for the six ‘Prix de la Ville de Lausanne’. The men were 
not very successful, and in the final test, which was held in public on June 6, 
all the prizes were evenly divided between sopranos and mezzos. 

Anne MacKnight (U.S.A.), the Musetta of the famous Toscanini broad- 
cast of La Bohéme in 1946, has, after a prolonged stay in Italy, become an 
authentic /irico spinto. Though she sang Come scoglio with plenty of high 
spirits and good voice, it wes in Act 2, scene | of Aida that she distinguished 
herself. 

Janine Capderou (France) sang Connais-tu le pays?, displaying a small but 
very lovely voice, a diction unusually good even for a French singer, apart 
from looking more Mignon-like than any mezzo-soprano this correspondent 
has ever seen. 
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Bruna Rizzoli (Italy) who contributed Una voce (partly by Rossini), 
showed that her technique was good but that both her voice and her taste 
left a lot to be desired. 

Grace Hoffman (U.S.A.) sang Delilah’s Amour, viens aider well and Eboli’s 
O don fatale very well indeed. In the latter, her series of high B’s, flat and 
natural, would make many a soprano turn green with envy. 

Renate Sdrrensen (Germany) is a Teutonic Hochdramatische in the line of 
Anni Konetzni or Helena Braun. She wobbles, badly at times, and her voice 
is not basically beautiful. Yet, a display of power, authority and something 
which looked very much like true musicianship, gave real distinction to her 
rendering of Rezia’s great scene from Oberon. 

The discovery of the evening was a Belgian mezzo—Rita Gorr—who was 
awarded her prize ‘unanimously and with the congratulations of the Jury, 
Her Amneris, opposite Anne MacKnight, was beautifully sung and acted 
but had the disadvantage of being done in French. No reservations of any 
kind could be felt about her J’ai perdu mon Euridice. It was simply a mag- 
nificient interpretation. If the rest of her repertory sounds, and looks, like 
that, the Paris Opéra, where she is to sing next season, should congratulate 
itself (as well as give their talent scout a rise). 


Obituary 

The death has been announced of two famous singers; the soprano Emma 
Eames, who died in New York on June 13 aged 84, and the baritone Heinrich 
Schlusnus, who dies in Frankfurt on June 19, aged 64. Emma Eames was 
born of American parents in Shanghai in 1867. She studied voice primarily 
with Blanche Marchesi and made her debut at the Paris Opéra in 1889 in 
Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette opposite Jean de Reszke with Gounod conduct- 
ing. She then came to Covent Garden in the summer of the same year singing 
Juliette, Elsa and Desdemona and in the December made her Metropolitan 
debut also as Juliette. She was a member of the Metropolitan until the end 
of the 1908-9 season. Her roles included Marguerite, the Countess in Figaro, 
Santuzza, Aida, Amelia, Elsa, Elisabeth, Sieglinde and Tosca. She was twice 
married, the second time to the famous Spanish baritone Emilio de Gogorza. 
Her last performance at the Metropolitan was in the title role of Tosca in 
1909, though she did sing with the Boston Opera Company in the 1911-12 
season. But after that she retired, though still in her prime. She made 
many recordings for Victor. 

Heinrich Schlusnus was born at Braubach in 1888. He studied singing 
with Alexander Wellig and made his debut in 1915 at Hamburg as the Herald 
in Lohengrin. After two seasons at Niirnberg he joined the Berlin State Opera 
in September 1917 and remained with the company until 1945. He made a 
few appearances in Berlin in the post-war period. He sang with the Chicago 
Opera Company, but was never heard at Covent Garden. He had a repertory 
of over fifty roles, and it was as a Verdi singer that he was best known in 
Germany, taking part in many of the Verdi revivals in Berlin in the 1920s 
and 1930's, notably Vespri Siciliani, La Forza del Destino and Don Carlos; 
he was also a famous Rigoletto and Germont. He was equally at home it 
Wagner and was a renowned Wolfram, and his Amfortas was heard al 
Bayreuth. Other of his parts included Onegin, Prince Igor, Hamlet, Nelusk0 
and the three baritone roles in The Tales of Hoffmann. He recorded extensively 


for Polydor. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

Dido and Aeneas: with Eleanor Houston (Dido), Adele Leigh (Belinda), 
Rita McKerrow (Attendant), Evelyn Cuthill (Sorceress), Heather Harper (First 
Witch), Joan Clarke (Second Witch), Henry Cummings (Aeneas), John 
McCarthy (Sailor) and Stuart Chamber Orchestra and Chrous, conducted by 
Jackson Gregory. Nixa PLP.546. 

London saw three different productions of Dido during the summer of 
1951, by Sadler’s Wells, the English Opera Group, and the company which 
supported Flagstad at the Mermaid Theatre. None of these has been recorded, 
although Nixa has chosen the admirable Dido from Sadler’s Wells to head 
their cast. At this point, excellence departs from the enterprise, which is 
entirely unworthy of the masterpiece it sets out to honour. There is little or 
nothing to be said for the rigid and unimaginative musica! direction, for the 
inattention to detail, the slovenly and unrhythmical execution of dotted notes, 
the poor diction of soloists and chorus alike, the inexact pitch of most of the 
singers, and the very poor standard of recording. Houston’s general 
musicianship and the nice sound of Adele Leigh’s voice should perhaps be 
singled cut from the general mediocrity, but it seems wrong to go too strictly 
into particulars when the sum total of the whole is so low. I do not want to 
give the impression that none of the quality of the music comes through this 
performance, but at the same time I cannot remember hearing a performance 
so calculated to put the impressionable listener off a masterpiece. 

His Master’s Voice German Catalogue 

Various interesting recordings, most of them by no means recent, make 
their first appearance in England in this catalogue. Le Nozze di Figaro: Se a 
caso Madama & Don Giovanni: La ci darem (Rethberg, Pinza, Victor SO: 
Reibold: DA1950). The recording is very coarse, the conducting thoroughly 
unimaginative, and we are hearing Rethberg late in her career in roles she 
had long given up. All the same, this disc, made about 1940, has interesting 
souvenir value, for Pinza was a famous Figaro, which is only intermittently 
apparent here, and an even more famous Don Giovanni, which is very 
evident in the beautifully lyrical singing of the opening phrases. Der 
Fliegende Hollinder: Spinning Scene & Senta’s Ballad (Marta Fuchs, Friedel 
Beckmann, Orchestra & Chorus: Seidler-Winkler: DB5595). The Spinning 
Chorus is shortened (and perhaps none the worse for that), so that side | in- 
cludes the short passage of recitative between it and the Ballad. Balance of 
soloists and chorus vis-a-vis orchestra is excellent, and the performance is 
extremely good, Marta Fuch’s singing being distinguished by extraordinary 
intensity and imagination. Highly recommended. Die Walkiire: Briinn- 
hildes Bitte (Marta Fuchs, Berlin State Opera Orch.: Seidler-Winkler: 
DB45S5). There is a cut of a page and a half of vocal score between the two 
sides, which begin respectively War es so schmahlich? and Nicht weise bin ich. 
The singing is brilliant, and I have nothing but admiration for the beautiful 
way Fuchs shapes the long opening phrase, and for her superb diction, which 
is Invariably part and parcel of the vocal line. Strongly recommended. 
Der Zigeunerbaron: So elend und so treu & Faust: Jewel song (Cebotari & 
Vienna Philharmonic: Prohaska: DB6947). Cebotari’s intensity and musical 
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attack are in evidence even in the Jewel song, to which her style seems 
patently unsuited; her passionate and exciting performance of the Gypsy 
song should not be missed, particularly by those who have the Decca complete 
recording of the opera but were disappointed by the singing of this particular 
section of it. Paganini: Liebe, du Himmel auf Erden & Giuditta: Meine 
Lippen, sie kiissen so heiss (Réthy & Vienna Philharmonic: Lehar: DA4481:, 
There is not too much to be said for the music, but the disc show show 
Lehar wanted his music to sound, and also provides a pleasant souvenir for 
anyone who has enjoyed hearing Réthy at the Volksoper in Vienna; she 
sings well and her soaring top notes would be impressive in any company, 

L’Assedio di Corinto: Overture (Santa Cecilia Orchestra, Rome: Cantelli: 
DB11324). A well-played and up-to-date version of one of Rossini’s less 
exciting overtures; the rest of the opera is a good deal more rewarding. 
L’Elisir d’Amore: Una furtiva lagrima & L’Arlesiana: Lamento di Federico 
(Bjérling & Stockholm Orchestra: Grevillius: DB6714). This singing is 
curiously uninteresting, in spite of technical assurance, and is unlikely to 
interest anyone but collectors of Bjérling’s records. La Favorita: O mio 
Fernando & Trovatore: Stride la vampa (Barbieri & Milan SO: Quadri: 
DB11323). Now that Stignani’s discs are deleted, there is no other version 
of O mio Fernando—but how unimaginatively Barbieri uses her fine voice, 
particularly if you compare the singing with Stignani’s. The record was made 
in 1949. Stride la vampa is pressed from the same matrix as DB21261, and 
is therefore already available. Il Trovatore: Di quella pira & Manon Lescaut: 
No, guardate, pazzo son (Gigli, Noto, Orchestra: Berretoni: DA5398). If you 
play Di quella pira at a reduced speed so that it sounds in B rather than C 
(I am convinced from the sound that Gigli puts it down a semi-tone as was 
Suggested in an article some time ago by, I think, Leo Riemens), you will 
hear an interesting and by no means unimpressive performance by the Gigli 
of ten years ago; it was recorded at the same time as the reverse side, which 
has been recently issued in this country (DA5411). Il Trovatore: Ai nostri 
monti & Marta: M’appari (Gigli, Elmo, Orchestra: Berretoni: DB5385). 
M’ appari is the old American recording, but the duet must have been made in 
the early part of the war, and the coupling changed to conform with war-time 
Italian practice which discouraged Jewish music—M ‘appari used to be paired 
with O Paradiso. Elmo is excellent and her dark-coloured voice and controlled 
singing are most expressive. Gigli catches some of the style from her, and this 
is one of the better of his Verdi records, though it hardly touches the heroic 
style. Listen to DB1215, on which Martinelli, supported by Homer, sings 
with a nobility of style and a control of /egato, which, it is excusable to think, 
can never have been surpassed in recordings of this music. La Traviata: 
Ah, fors é lui & Sempre libera: Berger & Berlin State Opera Orch.: Schiller: 
DB21048). There is some neat, bright singing here, and the coloratura !s 
hard and brilliant, but Berger's voice is light for this music, and she can make 
little of it emotionally—for instance, at A quell’ amor. Otello: Gia nell 
notte densa (Caniglia, Lauri-Volpi & la Scala Orchestra: Marinuzzi: DBS417). 
| had always wondered whether it was possible to put the Orello love duet 
on to one single 12-inch disc and avoid excessively fast tempi, but this record 
proves that a conductor of Marinuzzi’s stature has not the least difficulty” 
shaping it within the required time limit. From the point of view of the 
conductor, this is the best recorded performance of this glorious music | 
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have heard—and I played through most of them to compare with this. On 
the other hand, in spite of Caniglia’s authority and attempts at restraint, I 
have not the least doubt that it is also the worst sung, at any rate amongst 
modern attempts at recording the duet. Lauri-Volpi’s singing in the opening 
section is vile, his phrasing so unmusical as to sound comic, and his attempts 
to simulate passion nearer to hiccoughs than anything else. None of the old 
versions is really good, although there is something to be said for each of 
them; perhaps the most musical singing is to be found in the old Parlophone 
performance by Seinemeyer and Pattiera (but this is very badly conducted). 
The lack of a good version is something the makers of I/p recordings should 
do their best to remedy. 

Roméo et Juliette: Ah, léve-toi soleil & Manon: Ah, fuyez douce image 
(Bjérling & Orchestra: Grevillius: DB6249). This aria of Romeo’s always 
seems to me one of the loveliest Gounod wrote, and as this is the only available 
version and by no means inadequately done it must be recommended, but 
with the qualification that the recitative is omitted, and that Bjérling’s rather 
disinterested singing conveys little or none of the grace that was to be found 
in for instance Ansseau’s recorded performance. Like other tenors, Bjérling 
chooses to forget that the opening of the Manon is marked pp, but his 
performance is otherwise quite impressive. Carmen: José-Micaela duet 
(Beniamino Gigli & Rina Gigli & Orchestra: Berretoni: DA5416: Italian). 
This father-daughter duet must have made been in about 1942 (I bought it 
in Italy in early 1944). The tenor’s voice sounds fresh, although his manner- 
isms are very much in evidence, but one cannot but think that his partner’s 
early arrival on red label was not entirely uninfluenced by his fame. Carmen: 
Les tringles des sistres tintaient & Mignon: Me voici dans son boudoir (Bruna 
Castagna & Orchestra: Pelletier: DA1951). Castagna’s beautiful voice and 
neat, stylish, heavy-weight singing are impressively displayed. The Mignon 
is a delightful tune and the record can be recommended. Werther: Les 
lettres (DA11302) & Werther: Air des larmes & Gioconda: Stella del marinar 
(DA11304) (Barbieri & Rome Radio Orch.: Morelli: Italian). Italian sits 
oddly on Massenet’s music, particularly if it is coarsely recorded and sung 
in this rather loud, obvious way. No one who possesses Ninon Vallin’s 
records will want to exchange them, nor will the person who already has 
Stignani’s recording of Stella del marinar (LX1253). 

Italian 

Don Giovanni: Don Ottavio, son morta ! & Or sai chi l’onore (Welitsch, de 
Paolis, Metropolitan Opera Orch.: Reiner: LB124). Welitsch has two faults: 
an inclination to adopt too fast a tempo and a tendency to hurry within the 
tempo she has set. She also has a fiery attitude towards music which directly 
contradicts the view of those who hold that musical performance is above all 
a pious act, but this is surely an asset, not a liability. The first fault is to 
some extent in evidence here, but the second and more serious of the two is 
most definitely not. The recitative is extraordinarily exciting—as exciting, 
perhaps, as Mozart meant it to be—and the aria itself is sung with great 
authority and ease. It will be some time before a better record of this aria 
comes along. Don Pasquale: Overture (Hallé Orchestra: Barbirolli: DA2004). 
There is life and vigour in this good performance of a spirited overture; 
but what can have happened to the cellist in the opening solo? The over- 
emphasised break between the two ‘c’s’ sounds as if poor Ernesto had 
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hiccoughs during his serenade, which is not the effect intended, and which 
spoils an otherwise good record. Rigoletto: Parmi veder le lagrime & 
Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba (Tucker & Metropolitan Opera Orch.: Cleva: 
LX1545). Although his Metropolitan role is Turiddu rather than Canio, 
Tucker sings Vesti la giubba with considerable intensity. Grace and style are 
however almost entirely lacking in the Rigoletto excerpt, where the tenor 
obstinately refuses to sing softly. It has been much better recorded by 
Schipa (DB1372). Otello: Niun mi tema & Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba (de 
Monaco & Milan SO: Quadri: DB21452)._ Del Monaco has a weighty 
dramatic tenor, and his Vesti la giubba would be most convincing were there 
more light and shade, and had he avoided hurrying the middle of the aria 
(oddly enough, it is not the top notes which are prolonged). The fine metals 
of the vocal material goes some of the way towards Otello, but this rok 
requires unlimited imagination, above all in this ultimate moment, and del 
Monaco falls back on a heavy, over-emotional style instead, particularly at 
Etu...come sei pallida .. .etc. The record is all the same worth hearing. H. 


Opera Diary 


Royal College of Music 

A bill of three one-act operas was given at the R.C.M. on July 16, 17, and 
18. Partly alternate casts were used, and the following comments refer to the 
last of these performances. 

The first participants who demand congratulation are the orchestra (the 
First Orchestra of the college): their accomplishment was particularly marked 
in Puccini’s // Tabarro, through contrast with performances of this opera at 
Sadler’s Wells. The singers displayed a ready sympathy with the composers 
idiom. It was indeed a performance which could be accepted without ‘making 
allowances’, and occasional imperfections (as when Talpa and Frugola sang 
their music raggedly on leaving the stage together) were so rare as to draw 
attention to themselves. The husband Michele was capably, if a trifle stolidly, 
sung by Kenneth Fawcett; Edward Byles as the lover Luigi did well, apart 
from a strained quality in coping with Puccini’s prolonged use of the tenor’ 
highest register. The most arresting portrayal came from Joan Sutherland’ 
Giorgietta: here is a dramatic soprano of high quality and well-controlled 
power. Doubtless Clive Carey, director of opera at the college, has assisted 
Miss Sutherland to develop her considerable stage presence; and one may 
confidently look forward to hearing more of her. The staging of the opera did 
not solve, any more than it has been solved at Sadler’s Wells, the problem 0! 
making a land-locked boat look like a boat. 

The evening was opened by Thomas F. Dunhill’s The Enchanted Garden: 
tame, uncontrasted, undistinguished score (Vaughan Williams and water). 
The story, dealing with a statue who returns to life and bewitches a boy into 
taking his place, has more in common with the whimsy of J. M. Barrie thar 
with the myth-interpretation of Rutland Boughton. Everything falls within 
the conventional class-structure: young Dick exclaims ‘I say, how ripping: 
and the gardener talks in that dialect which J. C. Trewin calls Mummers 
and which does general duty on the stage for rustics. The score further indi- 
cates that Dick’s mother is meant to be a newly-rich, with a cockney accel 
the producer (Mr. Carey, presumably) evidently felt that this would be 1 
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subtle a point for an audience without the composer’s well-developed sense 
of class-distinction, and did not bother about it. The producer seems also 
to have thought the work out-dated, for he dressed the characters in Edward- 
ian style, though the composer published the work in 1923 and placed the 
action in ‘the present day’. David Ward sang the gardener with high all- 
round competence. Catherine Hutchinson as Dick was stiff at first—and well 
she might be, since the composer gives her nothing to sing or do for 88 bars 
after her initial entrance; but she sang attractively and acted with reasonably 
boyish demeanour later on. Isabel Stevenson did creditably as the statue- 
turned-faun. 

After the fantastical-pastoral came the frivolous-domestic. Offenbach at the 
Parry Theatre, indeed! (What would Sir Hubert’s comment have been?). No 
doubt the choice of Un Mari a la Porte was partly prompted by the London 
Opera Club’s recent revival; and, since students leaving colleges may legiti- 
mately be called on for this kind of work, it is as well to train them in it. But 
is it any use doing so if the conducting is so rigid and unfeeling as to destroy 
the essential lilt of the music? Richard Austin handled the other two operas 
admirably, but a more wooden attempt at the suppleness appropriate to 
Rosita’s waltz song would be hard to imagine. Small wonder that Rosita 
herself (Shirley Austin Turtle, who has proved her quality in previous 
operatic performances at the college) seemed ill at ease and was sometimes a 
little flat. Alan Thornton, as the young interloper into the bridal chamber, 
had the correct lightness of voice and mobility of expression; but he failed to 
convey the grace and refinement of the role. Doreen Langhorn, as the bride, 
improved after an undistinguished start. The translation used (with the title 
A Husband on the Mat) was not really worthy of Geoffrey Dunn: to start the 
refrain of the waltz song as: Oh the sweet seduction 

Of that introduction 
is to commit monstrosities of accent and of false rhyme which insult singer 
and audience alike. Victor Hely-Hutchinson’s orchestration was used; jolly, 
it sounded. (Or alternatively, ‘I say! how ripping!’). Arthur Jacobs. 
Royal Academy of Music. Savitri (Holst) and Cavalleria Rusticana (July 18). 

Musical people justly admire Holst so much that it escapes their notice that, 
despite his experience with the Carl Rosa, he was no opera composer. This 
opera was produced in 1908 at the height of the composer’s oriental enthusi- 
asm, and the truth is that the quietistic themes of eastern mythology, sublime 
though they are in feeling, are not good material for opera. All that happens 
in Savitri is that a saintly young woman by saintliness saves her beloved from 
death, and the fact is that it is not enough. 

The long stretch of unaccompanied singing with which the opera starts is 
of such involved tonality and shape that the listener is left suspended in a 
deepening pool of boredom and longing for the orchestra to enter and get 
things started. In such episodes as that where Savitri tells her beloved 
Satyavan at length of her premonitions about him Holst’s invention is not 
rich enough to compel interest for so long. The music seems to move through- 
Out the whole opera at a perpetual andante as though the composer were 
helplessly unable to quicken the tempo, and the excuse that the lack of incident 
in the plot hardly justifies anything else only excites the retort ‘Then so much 
the worse for the plot!” 

However, the R.A.M. served Holst well, and one is grateful for hearing a 
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work I have only otherwise heard at Oxford. Miss Doreen Watts has a lyric 
soprano voice of great promise and considerable accomplishment, Noi 
physically suited to the part of Savitri, she sang the unfamiliar music with 
convincing understanding. She was assisted by Mr. Alexander Gillis, who 
made an adequate Satyavan, and Mr. Harold Lumb as a suitably holloy. 
voiced Death. 

After this high-minded failure it was good to be brought back to the meaty 
excellence of Cav. The Turiddu, Mr. David Parker, was equal to the part, 
which is saying much, and was always pleasant to hear, but he works a 
lightish tenor dangerously hard for someone of his age. Mr. Geoffrey Ewer- 
Smith as Alfio revealed a voice of insufficiently incisive timbre (is all well with 
his production?), but an excellent—almost too charming—stage presence, 
while Miss Howard and Miss Manning contributed able sketches of Lok 
and Lucia. Miss Margaret Bennett, the Santuzza, was impressive. Her voice 
has power, quality, a fine top with real dramatic ring, and she is always 
musical. Apart from this she made a seemly and touching stage figure. 
Vocally, then, the R.A.M. is perhaps better off for female than male voices, 
for the latter (except Turiddu) all invited criticism of fuzzy production and 
cramped phrasing, but this is not to say that the impression is not quitea 
good one, and about the capability of the orchestra there can be no question. 
Obviously carefully rehearsed by Mr. Myers Foggin they were fully equal to 
two hard scores. Richard Lav. 
Wimbledon High School. A Statue for the Mayor 

This opera—commissioned by the school, tailored to the school’s resources 
and requirements, and performed by schoolgirls aged from eleven to eighteen 
—had its first performance on July 17. Hugo Cole, the composer, has dow 
admirably. He himself wrote the libretto, which is concerned with the foiling 
of a pompous mayor’s plan to turn out the stallholders from the market 
place and to instal a statue of himself instead. The composer has made use ol 
the possibility in this particular school hall of placing additional singers in 
a gallery above the stage. He had employed four different choruses composed 
of children of different stages of musical accomplishment. His musical idiom, 
far from the namby-pamby stuff sometimes dished-up for children, is lively 
and challenging; it makes good use of that favourite Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
device of a slow tune, a fast tune, and then both tunes together. The limitation 
necessarily imposed through the absence of male voices is partly compensated 
for by strong use of the bass register in the orchestra. Only one technical 
lapse mars the score: the mayor and his escort make a meaningful exit in the 
second of the three acts without any musical accompaniment or commentaly. 

Of the four members of the orchestra (piano and strings) three wert 
professional, but the stage band (piccolo, flute, clarinet, drums, cymbal’ 
were children. The performance gave evidence of unusually thorougt 
rehearsal, and was understandingly conducted and produced by the school’ 
music teacher, Lenore Reynell. Two of the older girls, Jennifer Davis and 
Frica Greenwood, sang and acted charmingly; a younger one, Carol Bait 
bridge, gave a remarkably vivacious performance in dumb-show as a monke}. 
The whole performance was serious, enthusiastic, capable, and a tonic to# 
opera-goer dulled by the routine of professionalism. Arthur Jacobs. 
American Television Opera 

‘Telefilms’ of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and Menotti’s Amahil and tt 
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Night Visitors—taken from the National Broadcasting Company’s television 
performances in America—have been recently shown to B.B.C. staffs for 
training purposes, and were given an extra private showing on July 23. The 
Puccini opera came over disappointingly, even when allowances had been 
made for the poor quality of sound which is said to be inevitable with 16-mm. 
film. Much was lost by the camera’s presentation of one fragment of the 
scene after another, instead of a reasonably complete stage picture (doubtless 
impracticable on a small television screen); and the facial contortions of 
singers in close-up were as ugly as they habitually are in the cinema. A 
minor curiosity of the English version of the libretto was that old Donati was 
made to leave his money (in the genuine will) not to the monastery but ‘to the 
poor and needy’. The change was presumably made so that the relatives do 
not then need to utter abuse of monks, but only of beggars, the public's 
alleged susceptibilities being unwounded thereby. 

Menotti’s opera, first produced on Christmas Eve last year, was commis- 
sioned by N.B.C. and sponsored for presentation by a firm of playing cards. 
(The accompanying ‘commercial’, considered tasteless by at least one 
American reviewer, was not shown in London). It was mounted under the 
composer’s supervision, and conducted by Thomas Schippers who conducted 
The Consul in London last year. Though it could well be staged as a one-act 
opera in the theatre, it is admirably suited to the medium. It is, further, a 
beautiful work splendidly performed. 

Amahl, a lame boy, lives in poverty with his mother. To their cottage 
come three kings in crowns and finery, seeking shelter on their journey towards 
a heavenly child to which a star is guiding them. The villagers come to do 
honour to the visitors, and three young people dance for them. Afterwards, 
while the kings sleep, Amahl’s mother is tempted to steal from them but is 
prevented. In the morning Amahl, wishing to make an offering to the child, 
gives the kings the only thing he has—his crutch. He then finds he can walk. 
So, after a touching farewell scene with his mother, he joins the kings as they 
set off again on their pilgrimage. 

Here, as in The Consul, is a ‘strong’ story, made into a libretto by the 
composer himself; and Menotti’s music backs it admirably and characteristi- 
cally. The pathos is heightened by the unforced humorous touches—arising, 
for instance, from the deafness of one of the kings. The music is lyrical, 
Puccini-ish, and cleverly suited to character. The mother’s solo when she is 
tempted to steal (‘Do rich people know?) has long, sweeping lines; contrasted 
with it is the comic short phrasing of King Caspar: 

This is my box, 

This is my box, 

I never travel without my box. 
The boy is beautifully portrayed by Chet Allen, aged twelve. (Recent and 
horrifying news from Hollywood is that he is to be ‘teamed’ in a film with a 
child coloratura soprano, Anna Maria Alberghetti). Rosemary Kuhlmann 
as the mother gives a finely sung yet intense performance which prompts 
Comparison with Patricia Neway. The supporting cast is excellent. The 
‘telefilm’ is not due to be shown on British television, and there would 
Probably be objections from trade unions if it were; but there is no reason 
why the B.B.C. should not mount the work itself. The effort would be well 
worth while. Arthur Jacobs. 
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Bayreuth Festival (continued from page 523) 

Neidlinger’s Alberich was likewise the best in my experience, better than 
Kraus’s, for he has a rounder and fuller voice. Weber repeated his endearing 
Fasolt in Rheingold, his despairing look at Freia as he realised he was finally 
losing her was a wonderful touch. Greindl was Fafner in Rheingold, Hunding 
and Hagen. As Hunding he looked too much like an ape-man for my liking 
His Hagen, also beardless, was a wonderful study both vocally and dramati- 
cally, though I prefer a more granite-like voice. Kurt BOhme who sang the 
Siegfried displayed a huge and sonorous voice. 

The reception of this Ring by the largely German audience was enthusiastic 
and uncritical, and one wonders what has become of their sense of values, 
It was an experience I am glad not to have missed despite the many short 
comings, but it did make me realise what a good standard we have at home. 

H.D.R. 





Stoll Theatre Season 

In addition to the artists already announced to appear in the three weeks 
season of Italian Opera at the Stoll, we understand that Tito Gobbi will sing 
Figaro in some of the performances of The Barber of Seville, and Magda 
Olivero will be heard as Mimi in some of the Bohéme performances. Enm 
Mascherini will not be appearing after all, but the Italian baritone Antonio 
Manca Serra will be heard instead. 


In connection with the performances by the Hamburg State Opera at th 
Edinburgh Festival Miss Else Mayer-Lismann is giving a series of explanaton 
talks at the Freemason’s Hall. The dates of her lectures are as follows:— 

Fidelio.—August 18, 20; September 1, 4. 

Die Zauberfléte—August 19, 21, 23, 26. 

Der Freischiitz—August 22, 25, 27. 

Der Rosenkavalier.—August 28, 30; September 5. 

Mathis der Maler.—August 29; September 2. 

Die Meistersinger.—September 3, 6. 

These lectures are at 3.0 p.m. and the admission price, payable at the 
doors, is 3/6d. 


The September issue of OPERA will include an article by Professor Denton 
Verdi's Masked Ball, which is having its first performance in Professor Dent's 
English translation at Covent Garden in October; reports on the Salzburg 
Festival (including two opinions on the new Richard Strauss Opera, Di 
Liebe der Danae), Aix-en-Provence, Bayreuth and Edinburgh; as well as the 
usual News and Reviews. 

Readers are reminded that a full Index to Volume three will be published 
early in 1953. It will cost Is. (post free Is. 2d.), and will be only sent 
those readers who order it in advance. Orders and remittances should & 
sent to Rolls House Publishing Company Ltd., Rolls House, Breas 
Buildings, E.C.4. Regular Subscribers to opERA receive their Index free 
charge. 
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Wed. 
Wed. 
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27 
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Date 


August 


(matinee) 
(evening) 


September 
I 


wustwnw 


6 
6 


(matinee) 
(evening) 


September 


13 
13 


| 
16 
17 
17 
18 
19 
20 
20 


(matinee) 
(evening) 


September 
5 


(matinee) 
(evening) 


(matinee) 
(evening) 


September 
2 


(matinee) 
(evening) 


(matinee) 
(evening) 


September 
29 


30 


October 


| 
! 
2 
3 
4 
4 


(matinee) 
(evening) 


(matinee) 
(evening) 


Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Faust 
Ballet 


Ballet 
Barber of Seville 


Ballet 

Barber of Seville 
Faust 

Ballet 

Figaro 

Ballet 

Eugene Onegin 


Ballet 

Bartered Bride 
Faust 

Figaro 

Eugene Onegin 
Ballet 

Butterfly 


Faust 
Ballet 


Butterfly 

Barber of Seville 
Ballet 

Ballet 

Bartered Bride 


Barber of Seville 
Butterfly 

Ballet 

wy Onegin 
Ballet 

Ballet 

Figaro 


Ballet 
Bartered Bride 


Seraglio (\st perf. at S. Wells) 
Figaro 

Ballet 

Seraglio 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL (see page 55!) 


Sept. | 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 7 


Fidelio (Edinburgh) 
Rosenkavalier (Edinburgh) 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 


STOLL THEATRE 


Barber of Seville 
Butterfly 

Barber of Seville 
Boheme 

Tosca 

Butterfly 

Tosca 

Boheme 


Butterfly 

Tosca 

Butterfly 

Barber of Seville 
Boheme 

Barber of Seville 
Boheme 

Tosca 


Boheme 
Butterfly 


Barber of Seville 
osca 

Boheme 

Tosca 

Butterfly 

Barber of Seville 


Sept. 13 Lohengrin (Cologne) 


Sept. 24 Fidelio 


Don Giovanni (Act Il Home Service) Sept. 28 Rheingold (Bayreuth Recording) 
Die Fledermaus (Complete Recording). 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL of SI NGING 
MARIA SANTI | 
(Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B, oe 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
OPERA CONCERT . ORATORIO 
RADIO ° ENSEMBLE SINGING 


Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan 


DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, London, WL. 
For Enquiries write: 44, Westbere Road, London, N.W.2. 
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__ _PEPPINO LEONI’S __|} 


1926 QUO VADIS RESTAURANT — [952 


of whose personal attention you are assured 

Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15 — 11 p.m. 6.45 — 10 Pm 
APPRECIATIONS 7 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch, than the 
Quo Vadis Restaurant.”"—EVELYN LAYE 


“* Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”—-ALICE DELYSIA 


rs 













“* A Peppino Leoni, Grazie di cuore. Fa sempre piacere trovare un caro 
a Londra. Cordialmente.”"—ALIDA VALLI, Londra-Gennaio, 1949. 


** At Leoni’s Quo Vadis you are always cordially welcomed. The cuisine 
excellent and the wines and spirits are well stocked and wisely chosen. 
service is superb and last, but not least, you are always assured of Leont 
personal attention. This is my happy experience for the last twenty-three 
years of Quo Vadis.” —Lt.-Col. SANTOS CASANI 


26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: GERRARD 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


LEONI RECOMMENDS QUO VADIS, NEW YORK 26, East 63rd Street 
Proprietors : Bruno and Gino 


. = 



















BALLET 


Edited by Richard Buckle 


The September number will contain appreciations by Richard ‘Buckle, 
Alexander Bland, A. V. Coton, John Hall and Ronald Wilson of the 
works presented by New York City Ballet at Covent Garden; an accountof 
Festival Ballet’s London season by John Hall; Ivor Guest on recent pro | | 
ductions at the Paris Opéra; reproductions of Cecil Beaton’s original designs 
for Picnic at Tintagel; drawings by James Bailey and Kenneth Rowell; a8 
well as News, Correspondence, Book Reviews, and many Photographs 


Monthly 2s. 6d. from Newsagents and Bookstalls or 2s. 8d. post free from the Rolls s Howse 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 2, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 

















Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers. 


Milan 
, WL. 





